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New Mills at Algoma Steel Plant 


Repairs and Installation at Sault Ste. Marie; 
Giving Nearly 40 Per Cent. Increased Rail 
Capacity with Only Two Weeks’ Shutdown 


BY JOHN A. 


On page 707 may be seen the layout of the Bessemer 
department, blooming and rail mills of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Hot metal is re- 
ceived from the blast furnaces’in standard ladles of 20 
tons capacity and stored in a 200-ton Wellman mixer (not 
shown), and from this it is poured into smaller ladles on 
cars and hauled by an electric locomotive to the two 5-ton 
Bessemet vessels. Spiegel is melted in a small cupola, the 
runner of which discharges through the floor into : the 


SOM MERS 


is traversed by a Wellman stripping crane and an electric 
crane charges and draws the ingots from four 4-hole 
soaking pits having a total capacity of 64 ingots. The 
32-in. blooming mill was in reality a 28-in. mill with pin- 
ions increased to 32-in. pitch diameter and with rolls of 
diameter to correspond and the whole driven by a 28 x 48-in. 
twin reversing engine. After shearing, the blooms are 
transferred by a hydraulic pusher to electrically driven 


bloom cars passing along the front of the reheating fur- 





The New 35-in. Blooming Mill Viewed from No. 4 Pit. Furnace; the New No. 5 Pit Furnace in the Mid-distance 


spiegel ladle, which in turn is handled by the same locomo- 
tive as the iron ladle car. Before the installation of the 
mixer the iron for the converters was received from the 
‘urnaces as at present, but poured by a ladle-tipping device 
to the charging ladle and between furnace casts it was 
received from the iron cupolas shown, in which pig iron 
vas melted, 

The steel is taken from the converters by the usual 
ype of center crane serving the molds. The department 
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nace, where they are charged and drawn by Wellman 
cranes. 

The reheated bloom is conveyed on a roller table from 
the furnace house to the rail mill, which on the entering 
side is served by two electrically operated tilting and 
traveling tables and on the other side by stationary tilting 
tables. The rail mill comprised a train of three stands 
of 23-in. rolls with four passes each in the roughing and 
intermediate sets and three in the finishing. This mill has 
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Bloom Reheating Furnace No. 1 and 


a record of 1103 tons of 86 lb. rails with a daily average 
of over 900 tons per day. 


With a view to increased production the company de- 
cided to replace the 32-in. blooming mill by a 35-in. mill 
and the 28 x 48-in. engine by one having cylinders 50 x 60-in 
and to add two 500-hp. boilers to the existing batteries 
That the rail mill might keep pace with the blooming mill 


arrangements were made to divide the train, providing for 
the roughing and intermediate stands to be driven by the 
existing 36 and 65 x 48-in. tandem compound Porter-Allen 
engine and purchasing a new 40 x 48-in. Porter-Allen 
engine to drive a new finishing stand equipped with 28-in. 
diameter rolls. Practically all of the above units were on 
the ground in April, but no details of the connections, 
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| Charging Crane; Bloom Buggies and Pusher Pulpits in the Distance 


foundations, etc., had been worked out. Increased bloom 
ing capacity required further heating equipment and a 
fifth soaking pit having four holes for eight ingots each 
was determined upon. There being no space adjacent to 
the existing furnaces, it became necessary to place the 
new pits on the far side of the mill, as shown. 

Owing to the heavy demand for railroad materials and 
the construction of the company’s own line, the Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Railway, no shutdown of the mills 
had occurred since 1908. Nor could a suspension of opera 
tion over an extended period for the installation of new 
equipment be considered. 

On June 8, under pressure for larger deliveries, th« 
management, with the assurance of its engineers that the 


The Bessemer Converter Mill, Showing Pit Furnaces Nos. 1 to 4 and the Operating Pulpit for the New 35-in. Blooming Mi!! 
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ges could be effected in two weeks, arranged with its 
mers for a shutdown between August 10 and August 
Prior to the shutdown each superintendent and fore- 
was given a schedule covering his share in the under- 
g with time limits set for the completion of each 
mn of the work. The construction department was 
ired through its organization to install the new ma- 
1ery and to the operating forces was given the problem 
verhaul and repair the existing plant. Throughout the 
paign both crews worked together harmoniously with 


ense but friendly rivalry for the honor of being first 
low the whistle. to “go ahead.” 
oundation work for the 50x 60-in. engine was begun 
mce and carried down behind sheet piling through 
ulders and quicksand to hard pan 25 ft. below yard level. 
[he excavation.wWas entirely by hand with the aid of a 
locomotive crane for hoisting the loaded buckets and dump- 
ing to wagons. On June 25 after working continuously 
lay and night the last concrete was placed and on the 
following day without building or overhead crane and 
with only a locomotive crane for handling materials, the 
first engine bed was set on the foundation. and on July 18 
the engine, with the exception of oil cups and piping, was 
ready to turn over. 

In the meantime steam and exhaust piping, steel frame 
work for the engine house, the No, 5 pit furnace, com- 
plete piping for the rail mill engine, pulpits, engine oper- 
ating mechanisms, etc., were designed and ordered. and 
deliveries of material were such that erection of all was 
well under way. The rail mill engine had been turned 
over under steam and the new pinion housings with spindle 
carriers were installed so that by August 10 the construc- 
tion department was ready to undertake the mill changes. 

Owing to the narrow foundation under thé old 32-in. 
blooming mill it was necessary to provide thick cast-iron 
sole plates under the shoes. They had also to be wide 
enough to overreach the sides of the old foundations for 
the introduction of large anchor bolts in addition to the 
existing 134-in. bolts holding down the old shoes. Further, 
the large mill and the heavier shoes, with the 
sole plates, required cutting 2 ft. off the top = 
of the old concrete and the addition of new | $3 
concrete on each side to secure the requisite | $3 $0 
mass. At 10 o’clock p. m. on the date fixed [| 
the last bloom was rolled and by the next 
iorning the old mill and engine were taken up and loaded 
on cars, steam and air drills with the aid of dynamite re- 
moved the top surface of concrete and on August 13 sole 
plates and shoes were ready to be lined and leveled. The 
erection of the remainder of the mill presented no diffi- 
ulties except alterations to main tables due to the wider 
mill housings. The installation of the new rail finishing 
stand with new lifting gear for the tables requires no 
comment. 

\Vhile the construction forces were ‘engaged on the 
mills and engine the operating department relined all the 
upolas, laid new ladle car rail and cast-iron floor plates to 
and around the vessels, put new noses, trunnions and bear- 
ings on the converters, practically rebuilt the center crane 
and stripper, rebuilt the four pit furnaces, replaced all 
damaged binding on them, rebushed or rebabbitted all table 
bearings from the ingot pot to the end of the shear run- 
out, constructed concrete collector bar conduits and relaid 
tracks for the bloom buggies in the reheating furnace 
house. It thoroughly overhauled all of the rail mill tables 
and the 36 and 65x 48-in. engine. Sundry other repairs 
were made throughout on the hot beds and finishing mill 
nachinery. 

On August 25 the first ingot was rolled and after the 
rst day’s run on the rail mill the production was at the 
rate of 1200 tons per day and at this writing, August 29, 
the mill is rolling at the rate of 1268 tons. 


Che Cleveland Tool & Supply Company, now located 
1515-19 Columbus Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
ised for a long term the four story and. basement block 

occupied by Kinney & Levan, 1427-37 West Sixth 
eet. It will secure possession of the property April 1, 
3, and will move to the new site as soon as it can 
model the bugjlding. Its new quarters will furnish the 
pany a largely increased amount of floor room. 
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was obliged to present to the board the resignation 

Price as president of the company, which had bee: 

to him for the purpose under date of September 17 

He asked that no action be taken thereon at the me 

but that it be referred to the executive committe 
power to recommend to the board for approval at a s: 
quent meeting such changes in the organization of 
company as may be required. Mr. Morris said also tha: 
his own personal desire under these circumstances was | 
be relieved as chairman of the executive committee of 
responsibility for such portion of the work of the com- 
mittee as pertained to practical supervision of the works 
at Johnstown, and expressed the hope that Mr. Donner 
‘assume either a chairmanship of the board of directors 
with proper executive authority, or that the details of 
the business be divided by the board between an executive 
committee and a finance committee of the board, with 
appropriate powers to each under a revision .of the by- 
laws, and that Mr. Donner assume in that case the chair- 
manship of a new executive committee. Thereupon the 
resignation of Mr. Price was laid upon the table for 
future action, the sincere regret of the board being ex- 
pressed for the reasons which has caused him to tender 
it, as well as the earnest hope of the directors that his 
health may be restored. The questions of reorganization 
of the executive staff of the company and of a possible 
revision of the by-laws relative to committees of the 
board were referred to the executive committee to report 
at a future meeting. 


President Price of Cambria Steel Company 
Resigns 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Cambria 
Steel Company at Philadelphia September 19 Mr. Morris, 
chairman of the executive committee, called the attention 
of the board to the serious illness of the president, Charles 
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The Republic Iron & Steel Company announces to its 
stockholders that in view of the action of the board of 
directors in May, 1912, changing the ending of the com- 
pany’s fiscal:-year from June 30 to December 30, the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, which has been held on 
the third Wednesday in October, will hereafter come on 
the third Wednesday in April. The change in the fiscal 
year is in order that the annual reports of the company 
may correspond with the period of reports required by the 
Federal Government, including corporation tax reports, 
as well as reports required by State authorities. The 
company’s fiscal year will now correspond also with that of 
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View Toward the 50 x 60-in. Engine House, Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration. The stack and gas piping tor new No. 5 pit furnace, and 
in the near foreground gas main elbowing into underground flue to 
bloom reheating furnaces. This pipe was cut off and moved back 40 
it. to the position shown to permit extension eastward of engine 
house. The: view» is calculated to indicate the congested space in 
which construction was carried on. 
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S. Price, which had existed for some time, necessitating 
an indefinite leave of absence to him, with consequent 
closer supervision of the works at Johnstown by the execu- 
tive committee. This had been possible, he explained, only 
by the courtesy of William H. Donner as a member of the 
committee and by reason of his practical knowledge of 


other large steel companies. 


For the convenience of their customers in the Middle 
West, J. H. Williams & Co., makers of Diamond W drop 
forgings, Brooklyn, N. Y., have opened an office and 
warehouse at 40 South Clinton street, Chicago, where a 


full stock of their drop-forged specialties will be carried. 


the steel business. Mr. Morris expressed regret that he i 
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The 23-in. and 28-in. Rail Mill, Algoma Steel Corporation, with Tables on One Side Showing the New Stand and in the Building to the 
Left the 40 x 48-in. Engine 
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Open-Hearth Furnace Operating With Vulcan Iron Works Making Sugar Mills 
The Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., recently 


Mechanical Draft : 
shipped to the Senado Sugar Company, Senado, Cuba, a 
‘in September 10 a locomotive crane operator of the heavy sugar mill, designed by J. V. Hamilton, the equip- 
Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, ran the boom ment consisting of a 34 x 72-in. nine-roll mill, driven by a 





; crane into the guy wire attached to the open-hearth 32 x 60-in. simple Corliss engine; a single three-roll mill, 





Another View of the Blower Showing Arrangement of Drive 


furnace stack, pulling the stack down. This stack was 
60 in. in inside diameter and 115 ft. high and was lined 
to the top with a 4%4-in. ring of fire brick. The accident 
happened about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The company purchased an 
8o-in. exhauster from the American 
Blower Company at Detroit, had it 
shipped by express, and the fur- 
nace was in operation again Thurs- 
day morning, September 12, at 8 
o'clock. It is still operating with the 
exhauster in lieu of the stack until such 
time as the company can erect a new 
one. Then it intends to put up a self- 
supporting stack of steel, concrete or 
brick. 

This is probably the first time that 
an open-hearth furnace has been oper- 
ated by means of mechanical draft. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
the exhauster in place. A brick flue 
about 1o ft. high, arched over at the 
top, was built on top of the stack foun- 
dation, and an opening left in it for 
the pipe which leads to the exhauster. 
When the exhauster was first put in 


driven by a 22x 48-in. simple Corliss 
engine, and a 30x 72-in. cane crusher, 
driven by an 18 x 30-in. slide valve en- 
gine. The rolls for the cane mill are 
of cast iron, 34 in. in diameter and 72 
in. long, weighing 7 tons each. The 
crushing rolls are inclosed in steel 
housings and have water cooled bronze 
bearings. Adjustments to the rolls are 
by heavy screws, while those used as 
bagasse rolls operate under a pressure 
of 350 tons, maintained by a weighted 
accumulator. As the speed of the rolls 
is not over 25 ft. per min., the driving 
gears and shafts of the mill machinery 
are made exceptionally heavy, the main 
gears being 12 ft. in diameter and 14 
in. face, of cast steel with machine cut 
teeth. The grinding capacity of this 
mill will be 600 tons per day. The Vul- 
can Iron Works is an extensive manu- 
facturer of mining machinery, locomo- 
tives, engines, etc., and has now. en- 
tered the field of sugar mill machinery. 


The Canton Foundry & Machine Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has taken orders for a full line of machinery for 
the manufacture of metal ceilings, side walls, roofing, etc., 





operation it was operated at a speed An 80-In. American Exhauster Driven by a 25-Hp. Motor Furnishing Draft for a 20-Ton 


of 750 r.p.m., but this gave too much 
draft. In fact, the damper had to be 
kept almost closed. The speed has since been reduced to 
about 500 r.p.m. With that speed the damper is kept at 
about the same hight as it was when the stack was furnish- 
ing the draft. 


A. G. Hobson, Lord Mayor of Sheffield, England, in a 
paper on the cost of the British workmen’s compensation 
act and the old age pensions and national insurance acts, 
points out that producers are faced with an increased cost 
‘f 1.77 per cent. on their wages bill. “Nearly all the 
materials they buy will,” he says, “be affected by similar 
onsiderations, and I do not hesitate to say that the price 
of materials will be generally lifted at least 2% per cent. 
[he prudent firms, who look carefully into the cost of the 
irticles they manufacture, will be bound to raise their -sell- 
ng price by 2% per cent.” 


The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa., 
discontinued carrying a stock of tool steel in Detroit Au- 
gust 1, and James C. Eckliff has been appointed Detroit 
sales manager with offices at 327-328 Ford Building. 


Open-Hearth Furnace atthe Plant of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, 


for W. P. Hopson & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.,.and a com- 
plete equipment for making ceilings for the Insular Supply 
Company, Manila, P. I. It has recently shipped ordets for 
ceiling machinery to the Metallic Roofing Company, To- 
ronto, Ont., and to the McFarlane-Douglas Company, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; six drop presses to the Fisher Body Company, 
Detroit, and three drop presses to the Wilson Body Com- 
pany, Detroit. It has also supplied considerable machinery 
for the new plant of the Canton Metal Ceiling Company. 
Its business in the past four months has been double that 
of the corresponding period a year ago. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have purchased $10,000,000 5 per 
cent. debenture bonds of the General Electric Company. 
These bonds are part of an authorized issue of $60,000,000 
created last July at the time of the 30 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. It is stated that the proceeds are to be used in 
strengthening the company’s working capital. -Its business 
is expanding very rapidly, gross for this year being at the 
rate of about $93,000,000 per annum, against $70,000,000 in 
Igtl. 
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President Price of Cambria Steel Company 
Resigns 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Cambria 
Steel Company at Philadelphia September 19 Mr. Morris, 
chairman of the executive committee, called the attention 
of the board to the serious illness of the president, Charles 


, 

View Toward the 50 x 60-in. Engine House, Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration. The stack and gas piping tor new No. 5 pit furnace, and 
in the near foreground gas main elbowing into underground flue to 
bloom reheating furnaces. This pipe was cut off and moved back 40 
ft. to the position shown to permit extension eastward of engine 
house. - The views is calculated to indicate the congested space in 
which construction was carried on. 


S. Price, which had existed for some time, necessitating 
an indefinite leave of absence to him, with consequent 
closer supervision Of the works at Johnstown by the execu- 
tive committee. This had been possible, he explained, only 
by the courtesy of William H. Donner as a member of the 
committee and by reason of his practical knowledge of 


the steel business. Mr. Morris expressed regret that he 


September 26 


was obliged to present to the board the resignation 

Price as president of the company, which had bee: 

to him for the purpose under date of September 1; 

He asked that no action be taken thereon at the me 

but that it be referred to the executive committe: 
power to recommend to the board for approval at a s 
quent meeting such changes in the organization 
company as may be required. Mr. Morris said also 

his own personal desire under these circumstances was 
be relieved as chairman of the executive committee of 
responsibility for such portion of the work of the com- 
mittee as pertained to practical supervision of the works 
at Johnstown, and expressed the hope that Mr. Donner 


‘assume either a chairmanship of the board of directors 


with proper executive authority, or that the details of 
the business be divided by the board between an executive 
committee and a finance committee of the board, with 
appropriate powers to each under a revision .of the by- 
laws, and that Mr. Donner assume in that case the chair- 
manship of a new executive committee. Thereupon the 
resignation of Mr. Price was laid upon the table for 
future action, the sincere regret of the board being ex- 
pressed for the reasons which has caused him to tender 
it, as well as the earnest hope of the directors that his 
health may be restored. The questions of reorganization 
of the executive staff of the company and of a possible 
revision of the by-laws relative to committees of the 
board were referred to the executive committee to report 
at a future meeting. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company announces to its 
stockholders that in view of the action of the board of 
directors in May, 1912, changing the ending of the com- 
pany’s fiscal: year from June 30 to December 30, the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, which has been held on 
the third Wednesday in October, will hereafter come on 
the third Wednesday in April. The change in the fiscal 
year is in order that the annual reports of the company 
may correspond with the period of reports required by the 
Federal Government, including corporation tax reports, 
as well as reports required by State authorities. The 
company’s fiscal year will now correspond also with that of 
other large steel companies. 


For the convenience of their customers in the Middle 
West, J. H. Williams & Co., makers of Diamond W drop 
forgings, Brooklyn, N. Y., have opened an office and 
warehouse at 40 South Clinton street, Chicago, where a 


full stock of their drop-forged specialties will be carried. 
, 


The 23-in. and 28-in. Rail Mill, Algoma Steel Corporation, with Tables on One Side Showing the New Stand and in the Building to the 
Left the 40 x 48-in. Engine 
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Open-Hearth Furnace Operating With 
Mechanical Draft 


in September 10 a locomotive crane operator of the 
Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, ran the boom 
is crane into the guy wire attached to the open-hearth 





Another View of the Blower Showing Arrangement of Drive 


furnace stack, pulling the stack down. This stack was 
60 in. in inside diameter and 115 ft. high and was lined 
to the top with a 4%-in. ring of fire brick. The accident 
happened about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The company purchased an 
80-in. exhauster from the American 
Blower Company at Detroit, had it 
shipped by express, and the fur- 
nace was in operation again Thurs- 
day morning, September 12, at 8 
o'clock. It is still operating with the 
exhauster in lieu of the stack until such 
time as the company can erect a new 
one. Then it intends to put up a self- 
supporting stack of steel, concrete or 
brick. 

This is probably the first time that 
an open-hearth furnace has been oper- 
ated by means of mechanical draft. 
The accompanying illustrations show 
the exhauster in place. A brick flue 
about 10 ft. high, arched over at the 
top, was built on top of the stack foun- 
dation, and an opening left in it for 
the pipe which leads to the exhauster. 
When the exhauster was first. put in 
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Vulcan Iron Works Making Sugar Mills 


The Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. recently 


shipped to the Senado Sugar Company, Senado, Cuba, a 
heavy sugar mill, designed by J. V. Hamilton, the equip- 
ment consisting of a 34 X 72-in. nine-roll mill, driven by a 
32 x 60-in. simple Corliss engine; a single three-roli mill, 


driven by a 22x 48-in. simple Corliss 
engine, and a 30x 72-in. cane crusher, 
driven by an 18 x 30-in. slide valve en- 
gine. The rolls for the cane mill are 
of cast iron, 34 in. in diameter and 72 
in. long, weighing 7 tons each. The 
crushing rolls are inclosed in steel 
housings and have water cooled bronze 
bearings. Adjustments to the rolls are 
by heavy screws, while those used as 
bagasse rolls operate under a pressure 
of 350 tons, maintained by a weighted 
accumulator. As the speed of the rolls 
is not over 25 ft. per min., the driving 
gears and shafts of the mill machinery 
are made exceptionally heavy, the main 
gears being 12 ft. in diameter and 14 
in. face, of cast steel with machine cut 
teeth. The grinding capacity of this 
mill will be 600 tons per day. The Vul- 
can Iron Works is an extensive manu- 
facturer of mining machinery, locomo- 
tives, engines, etc., and has now. en- 
tered the field of sugar mill machinery. 


The Canton Foundry & Machine Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has taken orders for a full line of machinery for 
the manufacture of metal ceilings, side walls, roofing, etc., 





operation it was operated at a speed An 80-In. American Exhauster Driven by a 25-Hp. Motor Furnishing Draft for a 20-Ton 


of 750 r.p.m., but this gave too much 
draft. In fact, the damper had to be 
kept almost closed. The speed has since been reduced to 
about 500 r.p.m. With that speed the damper is kept at 
about the same hight as it was when the stack was furnish- 
ing the draft. 


A. G. Hobson, Lord Mayor of Sheffield, England, in a 
paper on the cost of the British workmen’s compensation 
act and the old age pensions and national insurance acts, 
points out that producers are faced with an increased cost 
f 1.77 per cent. on their wages bill. “Nearly all the 
materials they buy will,” he says, “be affected by similar 
onsiderations, and I do not hesitate to say that the price 
{ materials will be generally lifted at least 2% per cent. 
The prudent firms, who look carefully into the cost of the 
irticles they manufacture, will be bound to raise their -sell- 
ng price by 2% per cent.” 


The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa., 
liscontinued carrying a stock of tool steel in Detroit Au- 
gust 1, and James C. Eckliff has been appointed Detroit 
ales manager with offices at 327-328 Ford Building. 


Open-Hearth Furnace at the Plant of the Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, 


for W. P. Hopson & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.,*and a com- 
plete equipment for making ceilings for the Insular Supply 
Company, Manila, P. I. It has recently shipped ordete for 
ceiling machinery to the Metallic Roofing Company, To- 
ronto, Ont., and to the McFarlane-Douglas Company, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; six drop presses to the Fisher Body Company, 
Detroit, and three drop presses to the Wilson Body Com- 
pany, Detroit. It has also supplied considerable machinery 
for the new plant of the Canton Metal Ceiling Company. 
Its business in the past four months has been double that 
of the corresponding period a year ago. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have purchased $10,000,000 5 per 
cent. debenture bonds of the General Electric Company. 
These bonds are part of an authorized issue of $60,000,000 
created last July at the time of the 30 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. It is stated that the proceeds are to be used in 
strengthening the company’s working capital. -Its business 
is expanding very rapidly, gross for this year being at the 
rate of about $93,000,000 per annum, against $70,000,000 in 
IgTt. 
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A New Method of Casting Small Ingots 


The Molds Are Made by the Use of Grooved 
Plates Which Are Pressed Together—An 


Economical 


The Revue de Metallurgie has an interesting article by 
M. J. Corbiau describing a new method of casting small 
ingots devised by M. Defays-Lanser, an engineer of Brus- 
sels. It is particularly applicable to small rolling mills and 
plants which are now dependent on outside sources of sup- 
ply for their billets, as it offers a promising method for 
casting large numbers of small ingots successfully, in good 
condition to be rolled directly in small mills. There has 
always been great difficulty in casting small ingots. For 
instance, a 165 to 175 lb. ingot and a 15-ton open-hearth 
furnace would mean about 192 ingots. These may be ar- 
ranged in 48 groups of four, or 32 groups of six, using bot- 
tom pouring. After pouring, the groups are united by the 
steel from the runner spout and the breaking of this steel 
requires long and laborious supplementary hand labor. 
Further, when the molds have been used for some time the 
steel sticks, and the stripping is made long and difficult. 
For these reasons the pouring floor is not cleaned up for a 
long time, and if the next heat should come a little ahead 
of time the molds are not set up ready for pouring, which 
of course retards the operation. 


Making of Molds and Breaking of Runners 
In order to guard against these inconveniences M. De 
fays-Lanser has worked out a method that, in addition to 
other advantages to be examined later, allows all the run- 
ners of steel uniting the ingots to be sheared at one. op- 
eration; and so makes possible rapid and easy stripping. In 
this process the molds are formed by plates with properly 


Method of Breaking Runners 


steel to set in the bottom runner bricks, the piston g js 
brought back by means of the little cylinder k, and pressure 
is admitted to f. Under this pressure everything is moved 
bodily ; the runners of steel froth the pouring funnel to the 
separate ingots are all cut close to the base of the ingots, 
so that the latter are now entirely separate from each 
other. Afterward the pressure is released and the ingots 
are easily stripped from the plate ingot molds. 


Economies in Detail 


This process has several important advantages. First 
of all is the rapidity with which the steel can be stripped 
and the molds properly set up again. In this way the op- 
eration of the furnace is not slowed down, and the ingots 
can be delivered hot to the mills, which reduces the cost of 
reheating. Further, steel ingot mold plates can be used, 
which stand up much better than cast iron, and the plates 
can be easily examined and kept in good repair. 

The method is then compared in detail with that of bot- 
tom pouring ordinary small ingots weighing about 175 lb., 
4.72 X 4.72 X 31.5 in., in groups of four, the steel being 
taken from a 15 to 16-ton open hearth furnace. It will 
need 48 groups of 4 ingots per heat, corresponding to about 
15 tons of steel. In a year of 250 working days this will 
amount to about 15,000 tons. First, the saving in brick is 


considerable, for in the new process the ingots are poured 
very near together. Under Belgian conditions this is cal- 
culated to amount to 6240 francs per year. The consump- 
tion of molds will be less with the new system, although it 
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Fig. 1—Defays-Lanser Method of Casting Small Steel Ingots 


must be remembered that they will cost considerably more 
at the start, because of the greater care necessary in mak- 
ing them, so that the joints may fit closely. Paying due 
attention to this, and figuring that the scrap value of both 
kinds of molds is the same, the annual saving in favor of 
the new molds is given as 2700 francs. 
The bottom pour waste will be considerably less with 
the new system. In this particular case the gain will be 690 
Ib. per heat, or 690 tons of ingots per year. Under Belgian 
conditions this represents an annual saving of 12,480 francs 
over the scrap value of the bottom pour scrap. The labor 
necessary will be reduced, two men per shift being sav ed, 
which means 5000 francs per year. The next point is the 
use of the ingots in the rolling mill. Ordinary ingots are 
usually tapered to assist in stripping, but with the new 
system they can be of the same section throughout, ust 


shaped vertical grooves. The plates are placed touching 
each other, and the grooves form cells in which the steel 
is poured. The pressure necessary to hold the plates tight- 
ly against each other may be supplied by hydraulic cylin- 
ders, steam or compressed air. 

Fig. 1 shows one method of applying this invention. At 
a, a, a and b, b, b, are two series of plates which are pressed 
together to form the molds; ¢ is the central pouring fun- 
nel, d the bottom bricks, and f and g two identical hy- 
draulic cylinders working in opposition, which serve 
to keep the plates tight against each other. The two small 
hydraulic cylinders k, k, serve to bring the pistons of the 
cylinders f and g back to position. The operation is sim- 
ple. Before casting, the piston g alone is exerting pressure, 
and is in the position shown by dotted lines. When the 
«asting is over and a short time has elapsed to enable the 
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billets. This is very important, as the head of the in- 
should be worked more than the rest, but at present it 
he part worked the least during the first passes when 
temperature is the best to allow welding. With the 
system it would be easy to make the head larger than 





Fig. 2—Apparatus for Casting Small Ingots in a Belgian Mill 


the base of the ingot, or to cast round ingots suitable for 
making seamless tubes, or flat ingots for slabs and plates. 

\ small Belgian rolling mill using this system, as shown 

Fig. 2, has found that 109 tons of ingots are necessary 

» give 100 tons of finished steel. The results of previous 
practice were 112 tons of ingots cast in the ordinary way, 
'r 106 tons of billets. Taking these figures as a basis the 
ise of 15,000 tons of ingots cast by the new method would 
give 370 tons more finished material than old style ingots 
per year. In the latter case this 370 tons would be scrap. 
The gain would be 25,900 trancs. The total of these sums 
shows 3.48 francs per ton in favor of the new system, 
equal to about 70 cents per ton. 

Certain plants use molds with four or six compart- 
ments in order to facilitate setting up the molds, stripping, 
ind keeping the casting floor clean. Such molds are cer- 
tainly better than ordinary ones, but the new system is still 
more advantageous. Calculations are given in the original 


paper to prove this. No account has been taken of the 
ost of the power necessary to operate the new method. 
[t must be small and under no circumstances can be more 
than 2c. per ton. 

The main objection to be raised is the difficulty of 
maintaining a close fit between the plates, as cast iron will 
burn after being in contact with liquid steel a certain time. 
Che use of cast steel plates should be carefully considered, 
as these will stand up much better than cast iron. In this 
onnection it may be mentioned that recent tests have 
shown that ordinary molds of cast steel are very satisfac- 
tory. 

In conclusion, the Defays-Lanser process offers impor- 
tant advantages in regard to ease and rapidity of operation. 
[t also considerably lowers the conversion cost from the 
furnace to the finished product. In comparison with the 
irdinary methods of bottom pouring small ingots, it gives 
a saving that quickly pays off the cost of the original in- 
stallation. It is also pointed out that it does not take up 
nuch room and so allows the cost’ of buildings, etc., to be 
reduced G. B. W. 


Dr. Karl Georg Frank, 90 West street, New York, 
representing Siemens & Halske and Siemens-Schuckert- 
werke, Berlin, states as a matter of interest to the readers 
‘§ The Iron Age that the armor plates of the new French 
battleship Paris, scheduled to be launched the end of this 
month, are made of a new chrome-nickel steel. Dr. Frank 
says: “These plates have successfully withstood the firing 
tests, and there is great satisfaction felt with this improved 
protection against gun fire. This new alloy steel was made 
at the Acieries de la Marine et d’Homecourt, St. Chamend 
France, in a polyphase Roechling-Rodenhauser furnace.” 
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Texas Iron Interests 


\ustTin, Texas, September 23, 1912.—li negotiations 
that are now pending for the sale of the blast furnace 
and cast-iron pipe works which were established many 
years ago as an adjunct of the penitentiary system of 
Texas are consummated, this State will completely aban- 
don the iron industry. The State's plant is situated at 
Rusk, and during the different periods that it was in opera- 
tion all of the labor was performed by prison convicts 
Governor O. B. Colquitt and the Prison Commission have 
authority to dispose of the property if an advantageous 
offer for it is received 

Incident to the general development of the iron ore 
resources of eastern Texas a new syndicate has entered 
that field. It is represented by E. E. Vaughn and J. J. 
Skinner of Philadelphia, gvho have made a proposition 
for the purchase of the plant at Rusk. During a recent 
visit to Austin, when they laid the matter before the Gov- 
ernor, they made the statement that they and their asso- 
ciates have acquired iron ore lands in Cass and Marion 
counties which are estimated to contain at least 50,000,000 
tons of ore of good grade. They have secured options on 
more than 10,000 acres additional and the deal for its 
purchase will soon be closed. Besides the plan to take 
over the furnace at Rusk and enlarge the plant, Mr. 
Vaughn and associates propose to establish a large iron 
and steel plant at some other point in eastern Texas, 
probably at Texarkana. If they do not succeed in pur- 
chasing the furnace at Rusk they will seek to lease the 
plant. They also contemplate purchasing from the State 
a large tract of iron ore land situated adjacent to Rusk. 

The State’s iron plant has had many ups and downs 
during the quarter of a century and more that efforts 
have been made to operate it. It is claimed that the dif- 
ferent failures to make the industry a success have been 
largely due to politics. John L. Wortham, who is now. a 
member of the State Railroad Commission, conducted the 
industry for four years during the admimistration of 
Governor S. W. T. Lanham. Mr. Wortham at that time 
was financial agent of the penitentiary system. Through 
his efforts an appropriation of $150,000 was obtained from 
the Legislature to rebuild the furnace and to make other 
improvements to the property. He soon placed the in- 
dustry om a very profitable basis, and. when Governor 
Lanham’s term expired it was claimed by Mr. Wortham 
and others that a very satisfactory profit was being made 


out of the iron industry. He returned to the State the_ 


$150,000 that had been appropriated, as this sum and a 
considerable additional amount had been realized as profit 
from the furnace and its allied plants during the period 
they were conducted under his direction. 

For the last seven years the plant has been inactive 
and is said to have fallen into a bad state of repair. One 
of the chief factors to be reckoned with in operating the 
furnace was the high cost of coke. Mr. Wortham claims, 
however, that he overcame that obstacle to a great degree, 
and that it is not necessarily a hindrance to the successful 
operation of the plant. 

The recent construction of the Port Bolivar Iron Ore 
Railroad from Longview to Ore City, in Cass County, 
has supplied the iron ore fields of that section with a 
transportation outlet. This .road was constructed as a 
direct result of the iron mining operations that are now 
being conducted on an extensive scale in that county by 
Charles M. Schwab. It has, however, served as an‘ in- 
centive for other persons who are interested in the iron 
and steel business to enter the new field and acquire ex- 
tensive bodies of iron ore land. It is reported that Mr. 
Vaughn and associates will construct a railroad into their 
iron ore fields from the north with Texarkana as the 
probable terminal in that direction. This road will con- 
nect with the Port Bolivar and Ore City line. © 

A petition for a receiver for the Globe Machine & 
Foundry Company, Philadelphia, Pa. was made to the 
local courts last week, dissensions among the directors 
and stockholders being given as the reason. C. H. Hett 
has been named as receiver and will operate the plant. 


James B. Clow & Sons will enlarge their plant at 
Coshocton, Ohio, in order to add to their line the manu- 
facture of 4-in. cast iron pipe. The new building will be 
100 x 300 ft. 
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Crank Case Milling Machine Improved Heavy Presses 


For milling the ends of crankshaft bearings on crank A Continuation ‘of the Standard Machin 
cases the Beaman & Smith Company, Providence, R. I., ; 


, 7 
has recently developed a special type of machine. As will Company’s Regular Line 
be noticed from the accompanying engraving the machine A new type of press which is known as the N;: 
consists of a work table supported on a bed, which, in ad- _ back geared press has been recently placed on the ma: 
dition to supporting the work table, also serves as a means by the Standard Machinery Company, 7 Beverly stre. 
Providence, R. I. Among the speci: 
features of the machine are the co: 
struction of the upper and lower co: 
nection, together with the adjustment: 
and clamping device, the use of a 
clutch that grips instantaneous|, 
when the treadle or handle is pressed 
and which can also be stopped at 
more than one point in a revolution. 
Views of both sides of the press are 
shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ings, Fig. 1 being a general view, 
while Fig. 2 shows the driving side. 
This press has a net weight of 
15,500 lb. and is heavily back geared 
with cut steel gearing. The equip- 
ment includes the builder’s instan- 
taneous roller friction clutch which 
permits the machine to be run continu- 
ously or to be stopped at each revolu- 
tion either by hand or foot. The 
special features of the clutch are 
that it grips the instant the treadle 
or the handle is pressed, it being em- 
phasized that after engagement there 
is less than 1/32 in. travel on the 
periphery of the balance wheel. The 
clutch possesses the additional feat- 
A New Type of Machine for Milling the Ends of Crankshaft Bearings on Crank Cases ure that it is so constructed as to be 
Built by the Beaman & Smith Company, Providence, R. I, stopped at more than one point in a 
revolution. This feature, it is em- 
of attachment for two uprights that in turn carry the phasized, makes the machine especially adaptable for heavy 
spindle saddle and cross rail. In general the construction forming, embossing or similar operations where it is essen- 
is the same as the various other machines built by this. tial for the dies to dwell after striking. As will be noticed 
company. from both engravings the machine is very heavy and rigid 
The table, which has a working surface of 18 x 32 in; im design. It is fitted with stay rods and is of the open 
is surrounded by a trough. There are four T slots fin- side and open back type. The frame is so constructed that 
ished from the solid and there is a movement by hand of 
32 in. in line with the spindle and a cross travel of 11% 
in. The feeds for the latter movement of the table are 
positive and there are five changes provided by gears which 
range from 1%4 to 6% in. per minute. 
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The cross rail is raised or lowered by hand and is at- 
tached to the spindle saddle. The dial graduated in thou- 
sandths of an inch is furnished to facilitate setting cutters 
to the desired depth. The spindle, which is of crucible 
steel, has a key for driving the arbor at its end. It runs 
in hard bronze boxes having means to compensate for 
wear. The dimensions of the spindle bearings are 47¢ in. 
in diameter and 6 in. long for the front one and 4% in. 
in diameter and 5% in. long for the rear one. The cutter 
arbor has collars and a cutter section 174 in. in diameter 
and 42% in. long. Three arbor supports with phosphor 
bronze bearings 2% in. in diameter and 53 in. long are 
provided. 

The machine is driven from a countershaft which has 
a tight and a loose pulley 12 in. in diameter and runs at a 
speed of 300 r.p.m. From this countershaft the power is 
transmitted by a 4-in. belt through gearing in the ratio of 
2.7 to I to give a spindle speed of 150 r.p.m. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of thé machine: 


Distance between uprights, in 

Minimum distance between spindle center and top of table, in.. 
Maximum distance between spindle center and top of table, in. .15%4 
Minimum distance between tace of spindle and edge of table, in... .3 
Maximum distance between face of spindle and edge of table, in. .35 
Minimum distance between spindle center and edge of table, in. .7} 
Maximum distance between spindle center and edge of table, in...19 
Weight, Ib. 





The equipment furnished with the machine includes a 


pump for supplying cooling compound to the tools, to- 
gether with the necessary tank, piping, etc. 


s August exports of merchandise were $167,885,005 and Fig. 1—One of the New Heavy Presses Built by the Standard Ma 
imports $155,020,792; excess of exports, $12,864,303. chinery Company, Providence, / 
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oath of the ram is directly in line with the main crank- 

bearings and the wrist pin on the dead center in 
r direction is also in a plane that passes through the 
er of the ways as well as the center of the ram. Special 
ss is laid on the fact that this feature insures the 
lity found in the press. 





Fig. 2—View of the Press Showing the Driving Side 


The bolster plate is fitted with T-slots to permit various 
sizes of die holders and dies to be used, and there is a 
hole in the bed which is finished according to the pur- 
chaser’s specifications. The journals where the back gear 
shaft runs are lined with bronze and have a large oil 
groove. Cut steel is used for the pinion and the driving 
or clutch gear is of gun iron. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of the press. 





Stroke Of pPreeB, im... .ccececcscedeccennccssvesvesens 3 
Diameter of crank pin, i......sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeereenes 5 
Diameter of crank pin fins, im......6.-ceeseceereveeees 8% 
Diameter of lower connection ball, in.~.....-.-+-eee++5 6% 
Diameter of lower connection screw, im.......+.seeeee 
Size of bottoms: OF Giitiy 240 cdie's i050 Baw 000 40s depaediawecy 13%x 7% 
Adje istment OF GGG aE in 6a sb bcs th <2 Cie vk0.e Cheba ae +H 0.08 644 
Distance between slide and bolster plate, im...-.+.....- 
Thickness of bolster plate, in. scs,.+..++seidilfiie +. ss es 3% 
Size of hole in bolster platey in’......... 20% er 
Distance from center of slide to back of press, Mis... 
Dimensions of hole in bed, im. .......sagiesssccneaweers 
. istance between uprights, in 
pth of bed, I. . dis vies che 0 econ Epes HE op olwaveegat 
Wi dth of Bed, Mis.issssve ne cametaees UE t as es bee Hine 
Face width of Griving gear, its... os% docs sgpeaveewedes 
Gear ratiOic cides stents s ceveabbabnsb ts s<aeeeeaameere 1 to 4% 
Diameter Se... a PRE eT Pee eee re 36 
face width of flywheel; in... ..cscc cece cccesadecedebecs SY 
Weight of Gymiiel, Wi.;....;tstks.+s+.+04ncs omens 900 
Weight of press, POE cas <b sec c athbc Go's v's ahs s sees 13,500 
Over-all hight, im. soe¥h. ++ sldmeccecccsertecteoences 102 
loor space required, Mh........-se++s0¢ tes UE citbevecn 72x72 


The construction of- the upper and lower connection as 
well as the adjusting and clamping device is another novel 
feature of the press... The lower connection is a forged 
steel ball fitting into a hemispherical center in the ram. 
A bronze retainer, which is also hemispherical on the lower 
part, is fitted on the upper part of the ball and the upper 
part of the lower connection is threaded and engages with 
the threaded portion of the lower part of the upper con- 
nection, the clamping being done by four screws in the 
ipper connection. Each of these screws has a bronze 
ushing around it, which is threaded simultaneously with 
he hole in the upper connection. The connection is split 
through the center and the lower portion of each one of 
the clamping screws goes through to the opposite side, and 
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in clamping the two connections, after the ram is adjusted 
to the proper hight, the screws aretightened and the bronze 
bushings which in turn are fitted to the threads of the 
lower connection are forced against the shank in the 
lower connection. It is emphasized that this arrangement 
never slips and having the bronze bushing outside of the 
clamping screws prevents the lower connection from being 
bruised. The upper connection is bronze bushed around 
the wristpin, which is 5 in. in diameter. Take-up boxes on 
either side of the main bearings enable adjustment to be 
made for wear and the construction of the press is such 
that a roll or dial feed can be attached on the left side of 
the crankshaft. 

When so specified the machines are fitted with a tight 
and loose pulley drive in addition to the balance wheel. 
Double back geared and plain presses are also built, and, if 
desired, motor drive can be supplied. 


Rapid Blast Furnace Reconstruction 


The Ashland, Wis., charcoal blast furnace of the Lake 
Superior Iron & Chemical Company, J. E. Johnson, Jr., 
manager, was blown in September 18 after being out for 
11 weeks for rebuilding and re-equipping. The work 
began with scaffolding up the top of the furnace, tearing 
out the brick work and cutting away everything below 
the top 16 ft. of the shell, which was in satisfactory con- 
dition. New foundations were put in, and new columns 
and new shell complete below the top portion mentioned. 
The furnace was supplied with new bosh jacket, tuyere 
jacket and hearth jacket, new penstocks, new top rigging 
complete, with automatic gas seal, and was relined. New 
and larger hoist cages of steel were installed and the 
filling-space at the foot of the tower rearranged. The 
domes of two stoves were found rusted out and new tops 
were put on, the stoves being also changed from four-pass 
to two-pass. The work involved in addition extensive 
repairs to one of the blowing engines, the partial rebuilding 
of nearly half the charcoal kilns and practically the 
rebuilding of trestles supplying them, and repairs and 
improvements were made at the chemical plant. 

The steel work of the furnace was done under contract 
by the Duluth Boiler Works and the lining and one small 
job were let on contract, the remainder of the work being 
done by the company’s own force according to its own 
plans. A radically new construction was adopted for the 
blast furnace proper, and this contributed to the rapidity 
with which the work was done. 


The Empire State Implement Men’s Club 


The semi-annual meeting of the Empire State Imple- 
ment Men’s Club was held at Hotel Winchester, Syracuse, 
on the evening of September 12. Much enthusiasm was 
shown regarding the convention to be held at Lockport, 
February 21 and 22. President C. E. Pierce of Geneva 
presided, and the secretary-treasurer, E. H. Babbage of 
Lockport, acted in his official capacity. To make further 
preparations for the twelfth annual meeting the follow- 
ing committees were appointed: Banquet—E. H. Bab- 
bage, Lockport; H. W. Rawden, Fredonia; F. R. Chase, 
Rochester; R. A, Pearson, Lockport. Reception—E. E. 
Dickinson, Lockport; John Moon, Lockport; Philip 
Papke, Tonawanda; F. E. Crittenden, Rochester. Enter- 
tainment—E. S. Brown, Lockport; Chas. Mather, Canan- 
daigua; H. M. Bly, Rochester; Frank Rinn, Gasport. 
Programme—W. H. Barry, Lockport; R. E. French, At- 
tica; Louis Wiard, Batavia; Grant Gillam, Lockport. The 
report of the treasurer showed the club to be in a very 
flourishing condition. 


The Juniata Furnace & Foundry Company is preparing 
to blow in its Marshall furnace at Newport, Pa. {ts mines 
are being prepared for operation, and it is expected that 
the stack will be ready late in October. 

The No. 3 stack of the E, & G Brooke Iron Company, 
Birdsboro, Pa., will be ready for blowing in about Octo- 
ber 1. New engines have been installed to replace those 
recently destroyed by fire. 


The Ohio Engine Sales Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
deal in machinery and supplies. The incorporators are J. 
F. Donahue, C. F. Donahue, George H. Schiver and others. 
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Ways of Losing and Saving Castings 


What the Foundry Superintendent Needs to 
Observe in Handling Molten Metal—Second 
Article on Shop and Foundry Management 


—_—_——_—_—_—_——————__ BY STUART DEAN ——————— oe 


There are 37 different ways of losing a casting. 

1—Cold iron. 

2—Dirt in the molten iron. 

3—Poorly skimmed iron. 

4—Iron too hard. 

5—Gas in the iron. 

6—Mold too wet. 

7—Cores not perfectly dry. 

8—Mold rammed too hard all over or too hard in a spot. 

o—Core rammed too hard. 

10—Mold rammed too soft. 

11—Mold not properly vented. 

12—Cores not properly vented. 

13—Tearing up of the mold in drawing the pattern and 
not patching the sand back properly. 

14—Runout from a bad fit of the cores in the prints. 

15—Runout from iron passing through a vent in the cores. 

16—Runout from a strain through the solid sand of a mold 

17—Runout from poorly made parting. 

18—Crush from a poorly made parting. 

19—Crush from crooked setting of the cores. 

20—Crush from poor fit of cores in prints. 

21—Shift caused by flask pins being loose. 

22—Drop-out because too few bars or sand hooks were 
used. 

23—Drop-out because flask was weak or loose at the cor- 
ners or at the bars. 

24—Drop-out because sand was too weak. 

25—Drop-out from something striking the top of the jagger 
after the mold was closed. 

26—Dirt in the pouring basin, gate or mold or loose dirt 
around the tops of the risers. 

27—Cores not wired or rodded strongly enough 

28—The raising of a core from not anchoring it properly. 

29—From the casting’s cracking because it was gated 
wrong or from wrong iron mixture or bad design. 

30—From internal shrink caused by improper molding or 
by wrong iron mixture or by cold iron or by bad 
design. 

3t—Failure to run or cold shut from bad iron mixture, 
too cold iron, too hard ramming, too thin a design 
or bad gating. 

32—Scabbing of mold. 

33—Cutting of mold. 

34—Scabbing of core. 

35—Restricted passage of gas after it leaves the core. 

36—Dirt from the washing of core blacking. 

37—Dirt from the washing of mold blacking. 

An experienced foundryman tan tell why a casting was 
lost by examining the bad spots. The flaw in the casting 
speaks out to him plainly. 


Gas Bubbles in Castings 


Gas bubbles in castings come from three sources. They 
come from the mold or cores; from the iron having been 
poured too cold; or from a gas that is in the molten metal 
itself. 

The first trouble can be avoided by care in making the 
mold and cores; the second by following exactly the rules 
for running the cupola and by handling the iron rapidly 
after it is in the ladle. A remedy that will completely 
eliminate the gas that is in the molten iron has not yet 
been discovered. This gas is not always present. It will 
appear in some heats and in others will not be in the least 
apparent. This gas always shows up in the shape of small, 


deep, penetrating, worm-like holes right around the place 
where the pouring gate enters the casting; never any- 
where else. It will only show on the first castings poured 
with each ladle of iron, The gas seems to pass out of the 
iron after it stands in the ladle. 

This gas can be partly eliminated by running the iron 
through long gate grooves around the parting before it 
enters the casting. Most of the worm-like holes will then 
come in this long gate. : 

Another way is to place beside the piece that requires 
very particular care a small pattern of something about 
which one is not particular—a pattern for a foundry 
clamp, for instance, or a cast-iron wedge pattern. Gate all 
the metal through the unimportant casting. Most of the 
gas bubbles will be in the clamp or wedge and very little 
in the particular casting. 

Another way some foundrymen eliminate the trouble 
is to let the ladle of iron stand until the gas has escaped. 
This is not a good» method; the last castings poured with 
the ladle are liable to turn out bad from cold iron. 

Gas from the mold or cores shows in the shape of a 
violent kicking of the iron out of the risers while pouring. 
It shows in the casting in the shape of a hollow spot that 
is sometimes at a distance from the seat of trouble. Break 
up the casting carefully and trace the-hollow spot piece by 
piece down to its lowest point. It will generally lead to 
a spot on the core or on the mold that was improperly 
vented. 

Sometimes a runout will cause a hole in a casting 
that can easily be mistaken for a gas kick. The differ- 
ence can generally be told by the appearance of the inside 
surface of the flaw. The flaw from gas will be smooth 
The flaw from a runout will show a granular surface 
with tiny points throughout the shiny interior of the hole. 

If the trouble from gas continues make a mold and 
cut out all the sand from the center of the cope so that 
the inside of the mold, with its cores, can be seen. Pour 
the mold and the point that is giving the trouble will be 
quickly discovered. 

Hard ramming will cause a violent boiling of the iron 
and will give a casting a streaked, wrinkled surface where 
the iron could not lie quietly against the hard sand. Wet 
sand will have the same effect. 


Cold Iron 


More castings are thrown out on account of having 
been poured with too cold iron than from any other 
source. 

For a brief period in any mold, no matter how softly 
rammed or well vented or dried, there is a violent passage 
of gas from the sand into the iron. If the iron is cold 
and solidifies while this is still going on, the machined 
faces will be covered with little pit holes or smooth bubble- 
like hollows. The best way to convince yourself, the 
foundry foreman, the molder and especially the cupola 
tender of this is to take a casting that has been poured 
cold, have it machined early the next morning and bring 
it back into the foundry as an exhibition. Do this early 
before anyone has forgotten the cold iron that the cast- 
ing was poured with. 

Iron must come from the cupola dazzling white hot and 
must be hurried to the molds and poured quickly. 10° 
much iron in the ladle will cause the last molds to be 
poured cold. Come back to the cupola often. Pour the 
left-over iron into pig beds and not back into the tapping 
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Have the phosphorus in the mixture high enough 
eep the iron fluid. 


Internal Shrinkage and Sponginess 


iternal shrinkage shows ia the heaviest part of a cast- 
n the shape of a hole or a spongy place and can often 
orrected by turning the pattern over so that the 
nky spot comes in the drag and not in the cope. 
giness is rarely found in the lowest part of a casting. 
in be corrected by putting a chill on the mold at the 
gy place or by changing the proportions of the pat- 
so that all the metal is of the same thickness. 
Sponginess very often shows in the bottom of a pocket 
ingle of a casting, caused by a disturbance of the iron 
rom gas. Venting down into these corners or changing 
design so that the angle comes on the inside of the 
ing instead of the outside will correct the evil. A 
ket on the inside ‘of a casting rarely shows sponginess 
\ change in the location of the gate and risers will 
ten eliminate shrinkage. 
Putting on higher or longer risers will do away with 
onginess by increasing the pressure in the mold. 
Venting down into corners that show leakage will often 
-orrect this evil, as any gas disturbance of the iron in the 
mold will make a porous spot in the casting at the point 
disturbance. 
Plates of unequal section are liable to crack. The 
ible can be remedied by using a stronger mixture of 
n or by using one with a higher total carbon or by 
changing the location of the gate so that the point that 
cracks will be the first to cool and not the last or by chang- 
ing the design of the plate to one of equal section all over. 


— 


+ 


Gating and Pouring 


Make a pouring pocket at the top of the gate into 
which the iron is poured. It will catch the first splash of 
iron and keep it from going down the gate. 

Make a pocket at the bottom end of the gate to catch 
the first drops of iron and keep them from splashing into 
the mold. These first drops of iron chill in the mold and 
make bad spots in the machined faces on castings. 

Soften up the gate at the pouring bowl also at the 
parting with a lifter before slicking these places down. 
[his will prevent the boiling of the iron, which creates 
dirt. 

When pouring be sure to keep the gate choked full of 
rom to prevent the slag getting into the casting. 

Make a skim gate, 
using a pattern and a 
core in the manner 
shown in the _ illus- 
tration. Its advan- 
tages are: 1. The 
sand is soft in the 
drag. 2. The core 
acts as a perfect skim- 
mer. 3. Using a pat- 
tern instead of cutting 
by hand makes a clean 
gate. 

A rod for churning should extend into the casting. 

A hot poured casting will be softer than one cold 
poured of the same analysis, for the sand, being heated to 
\ higher degree, will anneal the casting. 





Slag Skimming Gate for Molds 


Dirt in Castings 


Dirt in castings can be caused from sand left in the 
mold before closing; dirt in the pouring basin at the top 
f the gate; loose dirt that has fallen in from the top of 
risers because the molder is careless about leaving the 
sand ragged at this point. 

Dirt may come from a cutting action of the iron in the 
iold or from a scab on the core or mold or from a crush 
n the mold. It can come from the blacking washing. 

When a casting shows up dirty examine the spot. A 
ne black powder is blacking. 
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Whether a casting was lost from a piece of broken 
core or a piece of the mold can be easily told if limestone 
is present in the core sand. The molding sand will be 
black, whereas the core sand will have white particles in 
it. A careful examination of the casting will show the 
spot from which the sand came. If it is at the gate the 
sand was washed away by the rush of iron into the mold, 
which can be prevented by driving nails over the inside 
of the mold at this point or by changing the gate. 

Washing on heavy castings is frequently caused by 
using a grade of sand that is suitable for light work only. 
If the trouble is from a scab on the core it shows that in 
making the core the sand became loosened and never was 
pressed back again before drying. 

Sometimes the slicking of a wet blacked core with the 
tool, if not properly done—that is, if the core-maker lets 
his tool lie too flat against the face while slicking—will 
loosen the core sand. 

If the trouble is from a crush at the parting the molder 
failed to depress the parting properly by slicking. 

A scab on other parts of a casting is caused by the 
sand buckling out into the casting. The molder rammed 
too close to the pattern in the spot where the scab occurred. 

A poor grade of blacking may wash and make dirty 
castings. 

Adulterated blacking is all right if you do your own 
adulterating. Buy the finest grade of plumbago at 5 cents 
per pound and mix it with as much talc, at 1 cent per 
pound, as will work satisfactorily. Thirty-five per cent. 
talc and 65 per cent. plumbago for a wet blacking mixture 
will peel the sand off the heavy castings. Half and half 
will be all right for the average blacking. Pure talc, with 
no plumbago, will be found perfectly satisfactory for dry 
blacking thin plate work. 

Blacking often washes because not enough molasses was 
used to bind it. It washes if put on too thick or if burned 
in drying. 

Put stone coal in the sand pile and mold blacking can 
be eliminated on certain classes of work. 


Allied Machinery Company Changes 


Charles E. Carpenter has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Allied Machinery Company of America, 55 
Wall street, New York, succeeding Capt. Godfrey L. 
Carden, who resigned to return to duty in the United 
States Revenue Service. Captain Carden had been with the 
company since its organization about 18 months ago, hav- 
ing a leave of absence from the Government which expired 
August 31 last. Mr. Carpenter, who officially took up his 
new duties September 23, is well known in the machinery 
trade, having been connected with Schuchardt & Schutte, 
New York, and having represented the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company abroad for four years. He speaks French and 
German fluently and has an understanding of European 
customs which comes from having been abroad in his 
youth, Mr. Carpenter says he has not surveyed the 
ground sufficiently to say what changes, if any, will follow 
his assuming the management of the company, but that the 
policy of increasing the number of branches i in Europe and 
of expanding trade will be pursued in keeping with orig- 
inal plans. The company now has branch offices in Paris, 
Brussels and Vienna. C. N. Thorn, the New York man- 
ager, is at present in charge in Paris. Mr. Carpenter, in 
the next two or three weeks, will visit a number of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and go abroad in October. 


In discussing the utilization of waste heat from gas 
engines, K. Kutzbach in Stahl und Eisen emphasizes that 
it is impracticable to attempt to allow the jacket water to 
exceed, say, 105 deg. F. owing to the danger of pre-igni- 
tion and that the exhaust gases have a large volume with 
comparatively low heat content besides corrosive impurities. 
His argument is not that utilization is not wise but that it 
is limited. 


The General Malleable Company, Warren, Ohio, recent- 
ly incorporated, has taken over the business of the General 
Foundry Company of that city. 
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How to Secure Close-Grained Soft Cast Iron’ 


Seven Practical Ways of Controlling 
Graphite, Grain Size and Hardness—- 
Exacting Demands of Machinery Builders 


BY JOHN JERMAIN PORTER, STAUNTON, VA. 


To most users of castings cast iron is simply cast iron 
and a casting is satisfactory as long as it is true to pattern, 
free from shrinkage and gas holes, and soft enough to 
machine readily. There is, however, a growing demand for 
cast iron of special properties, and users are becoming 
educated to the point of demanding castings not only out- 
wardly perfect, but also of material exactly suited to their 
needs. 

A case in point is the demand among machinery build- 
ers, and especially the machine tool people, for castings 
close grained and capable of taking a high polish, and at 
the same time soft and easily machined. It is surprising 
what a difference is made in the appearance of the finished 
machine by the iron used, particularly after it has been in 
use a short time. An open-grained iron when polished 
presents a dull gray surface marred by a multitude of little 
hair lines, due to the rubbing out of the large graphite 
flakes. On the other hand, a close-grained iron polishes 
to a white steely surface, very pleasing to the eye, and 
free from graphite lines except on very close inspection. 
After a machine -has been in service awhile these differ- 
ences are accentuated, since the open-grained iron absorbs 
oil and dirt and becomes darker, while the close-grained 
iron by simply wiping off is restored to its original white- 
ness 

Machine tool builders take great pains with the appear- 
ance of their product and use polished surfaces very 
freely. At the same time they are not as a rule willing 
to sacrifice cheapness of production as represented by ease 
of machining. Hence the demand has been loud and 
insistent for the combination of close grain and softness, 
and in some cases such castings will command consider- 
ably higher prices. 


A Wide Range in Grain Structure 


We are accustomed to think of these two properties as 
being incompatible. To a certain extent this is true, the 
closest grain going with a very hard iron; but it is also 
true that for any given degree of hardness there is a wide 
range in the possible grain structure. The subject is a 
rather difficult one to study, largely because of the lack of 
means for definitely measuring and recording grain size. 
Very little is known as to the real cause of differences in 
grain structure, and the following notes are presented, not 
as a complete exposition of the subject, but as summarizing 
present knowledge, and in the hope of arousing more 
general interest. 

The controlling factor in grain size is no doubt the 
size of the flakes of graphite, their distribution and number. 
Other subordinate factors, if any, are obscure and poorly 
understood. The whiteness of iron as shown on its pol- 
ished surface is not strictly in proportion to its closeness 
of grain, but as a general rule the two things go together. 
A desirable iron must, therefore, have a limited amount 
of graphite, in small flakes and uniformly distributed. 
Coming now to practical means of controlling graphite, 
grain size and hardness, I have classified these under the 
following heads: 

1, Chemical composition. 

2. Use of steel scrap, chips, etc. 

3. Selection of kind of iron and brands. 

4. Use of alloys. 

5. Control of rate of cooling. 

6. Cupola practice. 

7. Practice in machining. 


Chemical Composition 


The most important element is silicon, which should be 
kept just as low as possible without hardening the iron too 
much. Most foundrymen carry an excess of silicon in 


*Presented at the convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y., September, 1912. 


order to be on the safe side in the matter of hardness, and 
this can usually be considerably cut down provided the 
mixture is under close chemical control. 

Sulphur will close the grain if in excessive amount, but 
only at the cost of hardness and probably other troubles. 
Personally I do not consider it a safe means to use. 

Manganese is ordinarily supposed to have an important 
influence in closing grain, but I am ‘rather doubtful as to 
its efficiency. In moderate amounts it probably has some 
good effect, but an excessive quantity will not only harden, 
but may actually open the grain, due to the formation of 
large crystals of manganese carbide. 

Phosphorus, within the usual limits, probably has little 
or no effect on either grain size or hardness. 


Use of Steel or Chips in the Mixture 


The use of steel scrap and the making of the so-called 
semi-steel is becoming very common, and where properly 
handled it is a very excellent means of closing grain and 
increasing strength. From 10 to 25 per cent. is generally 
used, and if silicon is properly regulated the hardness will 
not be materially increased... Of course, the good effects 
of steel may be nullified by cupola troubles incidental to its 
use, and the necessity of special precautions when charging 
it is now generally recognized. 

The addition of chips to the charge also has a strong 
tendency to close the grain, but in this case again precau- 
tions must be taken to avoid oxidation and cupola troubles. 
It is very difficult to understand thoroughly the action of 
steel and chips in closing the grain. In part it is no doubt 
due to decrease in the amount of carbon (and graphite) 
in the casting, but it cannot be all attributed to this cause, 
as in many cases analyses show the close-grained iron to 
be quite high in carbon, due, of course, to absorption in 
the cupola. 


Selection of Kind of Iron and Brand 


Charcoal iron, if properly used, will give much closer- 
grained castings than coke iron of equal hardness. There 
is also a considerable difference in the behavior of different 
irons of the same class, some brands giving better results 
than others.* Apparently the difference is due to variations 
in furnace practice and materials used, but no definite 
rules can be given and the best brands can only be found 
by experience, 


Use of Alloys 

The sellers of certain foundry alloys claim among 
other things that their addition will close the grain. I have 
experimented somewhat along this line but without getting 
any very marked results. The use of either titanium or 
vanadium alloy seemed to give more uniform and possibly 
a little closer grain structure, but these results would 
probably have been more pronounced on a poorer grade of 
iron. 


Control of Rate of Cooling 

It is well known that rapid cooling gives smaller grain 
size and greater hardness. It is common practice to us¢ 
chills to form the Vees of lathe beds, the size of the chills 
being so proportioned as to decidedly close the grain and 
yet not actually chill the iron and make it very difficult ot 
impossible to machine. Cores are also used in some cases 
where they are not otherwise necessary on account of their 
cooling power and to close the grain. 

Within recent years it has been discovered that cast 
iron may be made close grained by cooling rapidly through 
its solidifying temperature and just below, and at the same 
time soft by cooling slowly through the lower range. This 
principle is applied in Custer’s process of casting in peéf- 


*See also paper by the present writer entitled “Peculiar Feey 
erties of Pig Iron,” read before the Pittsburgh Foundrymet 
Association and printed in the Foundry of December, 1911. 
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nt molds. Castings can be made considerably softer 
ywing them to remain in the sand until cold and thus 
| themselves. Since slow cooling through the lower 
of temperature probably does not affect the grain 
t follows that a combination of low silicon and pro- 
1 cooling is useful in getting the desired properties 
ftness and close grain. 


Cupola Practice 


id cupola work is capable of nullifying the effects of 
almost all of the methods suggested for reducing grain 
It may also produce close grain in combination with 
iness through excessive oxidation. It is thought by 
e that the rate of blowing and blast pressure have a 
| deal to do with the grain structure of the iron, and 
certainly true that the hight of the melting zone and 
<e bed is, in some cases at least, an important factor. 
higher the melting zone and the longer the column of 
through which the iron trickles, the greater the 
lency to open grain. 


Practice in Machining 

t is known to most machinists, but not to all foundry- 
n, that a good close-grained iron can be made to appear 
n grained by machining. A heavy roughing cut will 
nad tear the iron crystals and for a short distance 
low the surface produce a very open structure. If now 
the finishing cut is very light, or if the finish follows 
ectly on the roughing cut the iron will appear very 
grained, while with proper treatment it may be 

ely satisfactory. 


[ have purposely avoided going into theory in this 
aper, but those who are interested in reasons why I rec- 
mmend a recent paper by E. Adamson.* In this paper 

idence is given to show that several forms of graphite 
exist, varying considerably in their behavior during the 
melting and solidification of the iron. In my opinion, this 
fact is competent to explain most of the differences exist- 
ng between coke and charcoal pig and between different 
rands of iron, as well as some of the peculiar effects of 
teel scrap in the cupola. 





The plant of the Blandon Rolling Mill, Blandon, Pa., 
aking grooved pipe skelp, was put in full operation 
September 23. For the past seven months the 8-in. and 
iI-in. mills have been working alternately, week about. 





‘Temperature Influences on Iron and Carbon,” Journal Iron 
aud Steel Institute, No. 11, 1911 
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Plant of the Noelke-Richards Iron Works Near 
Greensburg, Pa. 


In the early part of this year the Noelke-Richards 
[ron Works, steel fabricators, with main offices at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., bought the plant of the Brown-Ketcham Iron 
Works at Huff Station, on the southwest branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, about three miles from Greensburg, 
Pa. The plant had been idle for some time. The pur- 
chasers have rebuilt and enlarged the works, and it is 
now one of the most important steel fabricating plants 
in the Central West. 

The site containing the plant has about nine acres, 
nearly half of which are covered with buildings, leaving 
plenty of available ground for future extensions. The 
main structural shop, of which a view is here presented, is 
60 x 500 ft. in size, of steel frame construction, with 
corrugated siding and roof. The shop contains two 10- 
ton and 15-ton electric traveling cranes, three spacing tables 
for punching columns and girders 60 to 70 ft. in length, 
three single punches for doing small detail work, a shear 
for cutting plates up to 60 in. wide, a double end planer 
for planing columns, eight compression riveters, three sta- 
tionary reamers, and is also equipped with an electric cir- 
cular saw for cutting beams up to 24 in. in depth. 

The beam shop is 44 x 400 ft., also of steel’ frame con- 
struction, with corrugated iron siding and roof. It is 
equipped with two 5-ton cranes, a flange punch for punch- 
ing holes in flanges of beams, a large coping machine, one 
Acme rivet-making machine with a capacity of 5 tons of 





View of the Fitting End of the Column Shop, Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Greensburg, Pa. 


rivets per day, five furnaces for heating rivets, and eight 
compression riveters. This equipment is adapted for 
handling Bethlehem H shapes, and also doing a large 
variety of other work. The template shop is 32 x 60 ft. 
and is of steel frame construction. 

The unloading yard is equipped with two 10-ton electric 
traveling cranes, each of 60 ft. span, on runways 200 ft. 
in length, giving ample unloading and handling facilities 
for material, while the loading yard is equipped with one 
20-ton electtic traveling crane of 46 ft. span on a 200 ft. 
runway and also a steel loading derrick of 15-ton capacity 
operated electrically. 

The power house, 40 x 60 ft. in size, of brick construc- 
tion, contains a 65-h.p. engine and dynamos and motor, 
two air compressors of 1100 ft. free air per minute capacity 
and 125 h.p. in boilers. The machine shop contains bolt 
threader, thre gathes, one shaper and adarge drill press. 
aUALL ; . 
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Titanium in Rail Steel 


An Investigation by Max H. Wickhorst, Engineer 
of Tests for Railroad Engineers 


The Bulletin of the American Railway Engineering 
Association for July, 1912, contains a 70-page report by 
M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests of the Rail Committee 
of the association, on the “Influence of Titanium on Bes- 
semer Ingots and Rails.” There are numerous tables and 
diagrams, together with reproductions of photographs of 
split ingots. The author’s summation of his report is as 
follows: 


Details of Test Methods 


1. A series of seven Bessemer heats was made treated 
with varying amounts of ferrotitanium; two of the heats 
were plain steel and the other five were treated with 0.05 
per cent., 0.1 per cent., 0.2 per cent., 0.4 per cent. and 0.6 
per cent., respectively, of metallic titanium in the form of a 
cold 15 per cent. alloy shoveled into the steel after blow- 
ing and adding the spiegel. From each heat two ingots 
were selected for this experimental work, one for splitting 
open and chemical survey and the other to roll in 100-lb. 
rails for drop tests, tensile tests and cross bending tests of 
the base. 

2. The work was done at Buffalo, N. Y., at the works 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company, which kindly furnished 
the steel and all the facilities for the investigation. The 
ferrotitanium used in these heats was kindly furnished by 
the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company. 

3. In making the titanium-treated steel, the metal was 
held in the ladle for three minutes after the addition of the 
ferrotitanium before pouring into the molds. One of the 
heats of plain steel was likewise held in the ladle while 
the other was not. All the heats had been held in the 
converter for 2%4 minutes after blowing and after adding 
the spiegel. The ingots were made in plain iron molds 
without any top covering. 

4. One ingot from each heat, after being soaked in the 
usual manner, was set aside to cool and was afterward 
split open to note its internal condition as to size and dis- 
tribution of cavities, and to use for obtaining drillings 
with which to make a chemical survey of the ingot. 


Cavities and Segregation 


5. The ingots of plain steel each contained a large 
cavity near the top of the ingot whose appearance indi- 
cated it to have been due mostly or entirely to the collec- 
tion of gas and, in addition, the metal of the upper fifth 
of the ingot was honeycombed with small holes. 

6. With treatments of 0.1 per cent. or over of metallic 
titanium, the ingots each had a large main cavity, but the 
metal surrounding it was solid, or practically so, but in 
addition there was a tapering extension of the cavity 
downward, apparently due to shrinkage of the metal. With 
0.05 per cent. treatment there was a partial solidifying of 
the above mentioned surrounding metal. 

7. A chemical survey was made of the seven ingots by 
means of 15 samples from each of five vertical rows from 
one-half of each section face, making a total of 75 sam- 
ples from each ingot, minus the samples which could not 
be taken on account of cavities. On each sample deter- 
minations were made of carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, man- 
ganese and slicon, and on the samples of one ingot, of 
titanium also. 

8. With titanium treatments of 0.1 per cent. or over of 
metallic titanium, the segregation of carbon, phosphorus 
and sulphur was much less than in the plain Bessemer steel. 
but with 0.05 per cent. treatment the segregation was not 
less than in the plain steel. 

g. The negative segregation which occurs in the interior 
and lower part of the ingot seems to have been not greatly 
influenced by the titanium treatment, but with treatments 
of 0.1 per cent. or over of metallic titanium there was not a 
concentrated collection of the segregating elements, car- 
bon, phosphorus and sulphur, in the interior and tpper 
part of the ingot. 

10. With treatments of 0.05 per cent. and 0.1 per cent. 
of metallic titanium, the steel contained only traces of 
titanium, and with treatments of 0.2, 0.4 and 0.6 per cent. 
the steel contained a little over 0.02 per cent. titanium. 


September 2 


Physical Tests . 


11. The entire rail bar of each of the ingots us. 
rails was used for drop tests, tensile tests and cross 
ing tests of the base, and was divided into units o 
third rail length, or 11 ft. each. From each 11 {t 
was cut for tensile test and base test, then 5 ft. for 
test with the head in tension and the other 5 ft. was 
for drop test with the base in tension. 

12. The treatment with titanium improved the ductility. 
as measured in the drop test, of rail made from the upper 
fourth of the ingot, and more when tested with 
head in tension than with the base in tension. The treat 
ment had little, if any, influence on the ductility in the drop 
test of rail made from the lower three-fourths of the ingot. 
The influence of titanium in this respect seemed not to be 
dependent on the amount used within the range of the 
amounts used in this work of 0.05 per cent. to 0.6 per cent 
metallic titanium and introduced by throwing the alloy 
into the pouring ladle. 

13. Rails made of Bessemer steel treated with 0.1 per 
cent. or more of metallic titanium contained large internal 
flaws at distances varying from about 10 to 18 per cent 
by weight from the top of the ingot. With plain Bes 
semer steel or with 0.05 per cent. treatment internal flaws 
were absent or were close to the top. The ingots had been 
made by pouring the steel into plain iron molds and on top 
covering was used on the steel after pouring. 

14. The titanium treatment seemed to have no influence 
on the deflection of the rails in the drop test. 

15. Tensile tests were made from each third of a rail 
length along each of the rail bars, one sample from the 
upper corner of the head, one from the interior of the 
head near the web, and the other from the flange. 

16. The tensile strength was influenced but little by the 
titanium treatment. The exterior portions of the rail bar 
averaged, roughly, about 115,000 lb. per sq. in. in the part 
of the bar below 10 to 20 per cent. from the top of the 
ingot. Close to the top end of the bar, the strength 
averaged about 5,000 Ib. lower. The tensile strength of the 
interior metal varied in any one bar within a range of 
15,000 or 20,000 Ib. per sq. in. The.maximum was, roughly, 
122,000 to 131,000 and the minimum was in general 15,000 
or 20,000 Ib. lower. The differences were somewhat greater 
with the titanium-treated bars than with the plain ones. 

17. The tensile strength of the interior metal varied in a 
general way with the distribution of carbon; that is, it was 
a maximum at about one-fourth way down the ingot and a 
minimum at about 85 per ce1:t. down from the top. 

18. The exterior metal showed good ductility in the 
tensile test in all the rail bars. The interior of the head 
also showed good ductility in the lower two-thirds of the 
rail bar in all the bars, but in the upper third of the bar 
the two bars made of plain Bessemer steel had a zone of 
low ductility running from about 15 per cent. by weight 
from the top of the ingot to about 30 per cent. down. The 
titanium-treated bars showed good ductility in this region, 
although not as’ good as higher up or lower down in the 
bars. 

19. Cross bending tests were made of the base of one- 
half inch sections cut from each one-third of a rail length 
along each bar. The base was supported on blocks near the 
edges of the flanges and the section given blows with a 
heavy machinist’s hammer until the base was broken, and 
the amount of bending of the base was measured. 

20. The cross bends of the base varied considerably in 
most bars from one end of the bar to the other, but there 
was no relation between the amount of cross bend and the 
distance from the top end of the ingot. The titanium 
treatment also seemed not to influence the result in the 
cross bending test of the base. 


Conclusions 


21. To sum up: the use of amounts of 0.1 per cent. oF 
more of metallic titanium in the manner described pre- 
vents the “honeycombed” condition of the upper part of 
ingot found in plain Bessemer steel, but is also attended 
with a larger and deeper “pipe.” The heavy segregation oF 
concentration of carbon, phosphorus and sulphur found in 
the interior and upper part of ingots of plain Bessemer 
steel is largely avoided, but the mild negative segregation 
found in the interior and lower part of the ingot is not 
materially altered. . The brittle zone found in rail of plain 
Bessemer steel from the upper part of the ingot, as de- 
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ed by drop and tensile tests, was avoided, but the 
rties of the rail from the lower two-thirds of the 
were not changed. Large internal flaws were found 
considerably lower down from the top of the ingot 
steel treated as mentioned than in rail made from 
steel. Treatments with 0.05 per cent. metallic tita- 
produced the above results only in part, but treat- 
above 0.1 per cent. had only little additional influence. 


New Self-Oiling Loose Pulley 


self-oiling loose pulley of simple construction has 
ntly been placed on the market by the Cleveland Clutch 
pany, 224 High street, Cleveland, Ohio. One of the 
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A Test of Titanium as a Deoxidizer 


An interesting experiment was recently made to show 
the effect of titanium when used as a deoxidizer in steel. 
Two cakes of Bessemer steel were cast from two separate 
heats. One was plain Bessemer, and the other the same 
steel but treated with titanium. The composition of the 
steel in both heats was identical, the analysis being: car- 
bon, 0.60 per cent.; manganese, 0.10 per cerit.; silicon, 0.10 
per cent.; phosphorus and sulphur under 0.040 per cent. 
The cakes of steel were flattened under the hammer from 
cones 2 in. high and 2 in. in diameter across the base and 
1% in. across the tops. The cones were cast in small 
iron chills which were grasped by tongs and held under 


ne 


The New Self-Oiling Loose Pulley Made by the Cleveland Clutch Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


most interesting features of this pulley is the simple and 
unique manner of retaining the oil. The pulley consists 
‘f a bearing spindle that fits into a drum, the drum being 
connected to the outer surface by four spokes. The sur- 
face of the spindle is divided into two sections and grooved 
‘rossways. These grooves provide channels for the oil 
and reduce the friction surface so that it is no larger than 
t would be were the pulley running directly on the shaft. 
[he bearing spindle is attached to the shaft by set screws. 
\fter the pulley is in place the cap is fastened to the 
lrum by screws inclosing the bearing in an oil-tight res- 
rvoir. This reservoir is kept partly filled with oil which 
supplied through an oil hole in the cap. It is stated 
when once oiled the pulley requires no attention for 
nths. Other advantages claimed for the pulley are that 
dust and dirtproof, has no vibration or torsion, is 
fheient at all speeds, does not wear the shaft and is easily 
unted on a damaged shaft. 
Che pulley is made in all sizes from a minimum of 6 
in diameter with a 2-in. face. 


(he American Stove Company, with main offices in St. 
uis, Mo., has completed plans for the issue of $2,000,000 
re stock, one-half to go to the stockholders as a divi- 

end and one-half to be offered to employees. The pres- 
t capital stock is $5,000,000. ° The company controls the 
lowing concerns manufacturing gasoline and gas stoves: 
ingen Stove Company, Quickmeal Stove Company and 

(win Burner Vapor Stove Company, of St. Louis; George 

Clark & Co., Chicago; Schneider & Trenkamp Com- 
ny, Standard Lighting Company and Dangler Stove & 

Mfg. Co., Cleveland; National Vapor Stove & Mfg. Com- 
ny, Lorain, Ohio, and Monarch Stove & Mfg. Company, 

Mansfield, Ohio. 


(he Augustine Rotary Mill & Factory Engine Com- 
ly, recently organized with a capital stock of $500,000, 
S acquired the plant of the Reeves Engineering Company, 
lount Vernon, Ohio, and will manufacture a rotary engine 
nvented by E. F. Augustine of Buffalo, N. Y. The new 
npany has been overhauling the Reeves plant, and it 

| be placed in operation shortly. The Reeves gasoline 
ngine will also be made. The officers of the company 
P. S. Kelser, Mount Vernon, president; E. F. Augus- 

ie, Buffalo, vice-president, and D. B. Grubbs, Columbus, 
retary. 








the stream of molten steel as it ran from the ladle into 
the ingot molds. The cones were allowed to cool in the 
mold, then were reheated and placed on the anvil of the 
hammer; a thin hooked rod was laid on the top of the 
cone and was welded to the latter by the first stroke of the 
hammer, forming a handle by which the cone could be 
steadied and turned under the blows, allowing both sides 
to be hammered equally. 

The cone of steel that was untreated with titanium cracked 
and split all around the edges, as shown by the ragged 
outline of one of the illustrations. while the cone of steel 





Titanium Deoxidizing 


Effect of Hammering Steel with and without 
Treatment 


treated with titanium did not exhibit the slightest tendency 
to crack, the outline of the disk being smooth and uniform. 
This fact is taken to indicate the degree of toughness and 
ductility the steel is given by the elimination of the oxygen 
and the oxides that are held in solution in the metal. The 
amount of metallic titanium required to effect this improve- 
ment was not more than 0.10 per cent., which was added 
as electrically smelted 15 per cent. ferro-titanium obtained 
from the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Sixteen pounds of ferro-titanium were used in each 
gross ton of steel, and the cost of treatment is given as 
about $1.28 per ton, a low figure in view of the improve- 
ment effected in the quality of the steel 


The Pratt & Whitney Company has opened an office 
and sales room for small tools and gauges at 336 West 
Fourth street. Cincinnati, Ohio, in charge of C. M. Pond. 
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Increasing Steam Boiler Efficiency 


Details of an Economical Method of Absorb- 
ing Heat from the Gases of Combustion 
BY GEORGE H. GIBSON NEW YORK CITY 


The redesigning of boilers and steam generating plants 
is receiving widespread attention at the present time. In- 
stead of 8, 10 or 12 sq. ft. of heat transmitting surface for 
each boiler horsepower which was formerly considered 
good practice, designers of large plants are now adopting 
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Fig. 1.—Chart Showing Flue Gas TemperaturesCorresponding to 
Different Rates of Driving Boiler Heating Surface 


4, 5, or 6 sq. ft., experience having shown that this re- 
sults in the highest economy of steam generating equip- 
ment as a whole. It has been asserted that the operation 
of boilers at these higher rates will involve greater dan- 
ger of burning plates and tubes.. This’ statement, how- 
ever, is based on a misconception, since the temperature 
of the fire has not necessarily been changed in any way 
and the rate of heat transmission at the point where the 
gases ‘first strike the tubes has not been modified. In 
other words, the maximum rate at which the boiler sur- 
face transmits heat and consequently the heating of the 
metal is no greater than before, the average rate alone 
having been increased. .Under these circumstances the 
real limit of the capacity of the boiler becomes, not the 
ability to transfer heat, but rather the ability to circulate 
the water rapidly enough to keep the surfaces wet and to 
disengage the steam from the water, problems which are 
now being attacked and solved by the leading boiler build- 
ers. It is true, however, that the curtailed heating surface 
will result in higher temperatures of the flue gases and, 
although it may not pay to add more boiler surface, it 
does pay to recover the heat by economizer surface due 
to the lower temperature of the contents of the econo- 
mizer as compared to the contents of the boiler. Also 
since the annual charges upon the economizer surface are 
lower as compared to those on the boiler surface, the 
gases can profitably be reduced nearer to the temperature 
of the water entering the economizer than to the tempera- 
ture of the contents of the boiler. The result is that the 
boiler surface can be reduced, the efficiency increased and 
capital charges maintained as before, or reduced, by an 
intelligent utilization of the counter-current principle as 
embodied in a combination of boiler and economizer. 
Two principal items enter into the cost of the genera- 
tion of steam, one of these is the expense for fuel and 
the other that for interest, depreciation, labor and other 
fixed charges upon the boiler, boiler setting, grate, draft 
apparatus and fittings. An increase in the amount of boiler 
surface employed to evaporate 30 Ib. of water per hour, 
which is the unit for a boiler horsepower, will, within the 
limits of ordinary operation, also result in an increase in 
the amount of heat secured from each pound of fuel con- 
sumed. This in turn will result in the absorption of more 
heat and the gases will be discharged to the stack and to 
the atmosphere at a lower temperature, as is graphically 
shown in Fig. 1, which has been made up from the tem- 
perature readings of flue gases taken in numerous boiler 
tests, the points in circles being from the famous Delray 
tests by Professor Jacobus upon a Stirling boiler. While 
the cost of steam is being reduced by increasing the 
efficiency of heat absorption, the element of cost which is 
due to the fixed charges on the boiler and its -appurte- 
nances is rising. The rate at which heat is absorbed by 
any element of the boiler surface depends entirely upon 
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the difference between the temperature of the 

of the boiler and the temperature of the gases . 
bustion in contact with that part of the boiler. 
amount of heat absorbed by any particular part 
boiler is more than the corresponding fixed char 

is, of course, obvious that that particular element o{ 

ing surface is paying for itself. It is also apparent that 
as the temperature of the gases falls and approaches the 
temperature of the steam and water within the boiler. a 
point will be reached where the heat absorbed will no 
longer pay the fixed charges upon the additional boiler 
surface. The exact point at which this limit is fixed will 
depend upon three things: the price of fuel, the charges 
upon the boiler surface and the proportion of the whole 
time that this surface is being used. Referring to Fig. 2, 
it will be seen that for plants operating 10 hr. per day 
and 300 days per year, the limit with coal at $3 per ton is 
reached when the gases are reduced to a temperature of 
285 deg. F. above that of the steam. 

Assuming steam at a pressure of 150 lb. gauge, which 
corresponds to a temperature of 366 deg. F., it will be 
seen that the lowest temperature to which it will pay to 
reduce the flue gases under the above Conditions is 650 
deg. F., and by referring to Fig. 1 it will be seen that it 
will not pay to put in more than 4 or § sq. ft. of boiler 
heating surface per boiler horsepower developed. It is 
apparent that under these conditions considerable heat 
would be wasted and if coal containing 14,000 B. t. u. per 
pound is burned with 26 lb. of air per pound of coal and 
the boiler-room temperature is 70 deg. F., the tempera- 
ture in the fire will be about 2230 deg. F., and if the gases 
of combustion are discharged at a temperature of 650 
deg., approximately 27 per cent. of the total heat of the 
fuel will be lost in the chimney gases. If there were no 
body colder than the water and the steam within the 
boiler to take up the heat from these gases this loss would 
be unavoidable, but the heat can be used for warming up 
the cold water whichis to be fed to the boiler. The 
initial temperature of this feed water varies all the way 
from 50 to 210 deg. F., depending upon whether the 
source of supply is a well or stream or whether the re- 
turns from heating and drying coils or water heated in an 
exhaust steam feed-water heater are employed. If the 
initial temperature of the water is 200 deg. F., the differ- 
ence between this water and the flue gases at a tempera- 
ture of 650 deg. F. is only 450 deg. F., which would make 
it profitable to provide additional heating surface. 

If the water was sent directly into the boiler it would 
be heated up to the boiler temperature by the steam and 
water already there and no opportunity would be afforded 
for it to absorb the heat from the gases of combustion. 
A remedy for this condition of affairs is to divide the 
process of steam generation into two parts, one of which 
consists of heating the water up to the boiling point and 
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Fig. 2—Chart Showing the Point at Which Boiler Surface Ceases 
to Pay Dividends for Different Conditions 


the other the operation of boiling the water. This ' 
known as the counter-current principle and it has bee? 
utilized by the Green Fuel Economizer Company, Mat- 
teawan, N. Y., in its fuel economizer, a sectional eleva 
tion showing the way in which the boiler and the econo 
mizer are connected being reproduced in Fig. 3. The cost 
of the economizer is somewhat less per square foot of 











he surface than a boiler and it is emphasized that 
the t-mperature difference at which it ceases to be profit- 
; lower, as will be noticed from Fig. 4. Assuming 
h me conditions as in the case of the boiler in the 
orev ous example, that is, fuel at $3 per ton and a plant 

ration of 3000 hr. per year, it will be seen that the 
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The truth of this equation is apparent as the first 
fraction in the left member is the cost of a heat unit ab- 
sorbed by the boiler when the fixed charges are consid- 
ered only and the second fraction is the cost of a heat 
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Fig. 3—Sectional Elevation of a Green Fuel Economizer Installed in Connection with a Water Tube Boiler Showing the Utilization of 


the Counter-Current Principle in Steam Generation 


lowest economical temperature difference is about 110 
leg. F. With an initial tempetature-of the feed water of 
200 deg. F., the final temperatuté of the flue gases will be 
310 deg. F., which is still hot enough to produce sufficient 
draft with a good chimney. - 

In view of the momentous nature of the conclusions 
to which the charts of Figs. 2 and 4 lead, an account of 
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Fig. 4—Chart Showing Point Where Economizer Surface Ceases to 
Pay Dividends 


the method by which they have been constructed is in 
order. The curve in Fig. 2 shows the least temperature 
difference that is profitable between the gases leaving the 
boiler and the steam in the boiler. In other words, if the 
difference in temperature is less than is shown on the 
chart, too much boiler surface has been installed for 
economy, and if it is greater more boiler surface could 
be installed to advantage, although economizer surface 
would be even better. 

Assuming that, 

S== the number of square feet of boiler surface. 

\ =the annual charge upon a square foot of boiler surface. 

Bde nuinber of hours per year that the boiler surface is 

Q=the number of heat units transmitted per hour. 

C= the cost of coal per ton. 

lr, =the initial temperature of the gases of combustion. 

[y= the temperature of the gases of combustion as they leave 


the boiler. 


[r= the temperature of the atmosphere. 
H =the number of thermal units per pound of coal. 


Ke a the average rate of heat transmission in the last pass of 
pouer, 


D =the lowest difference between the temperature of the gases 
! combustion and the boiler contents for which it is profitable to 
nstall boiler heating surface. 

From the foregoing we have the equation: 
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unit where the fuel charges alone are considered. lf 
another square foot is added to an existing boiler that 
space must absorb enough heat to pay its own fixed 
charges, basing the value of the heat on the cost of heat 
as obtained from that part of the boiler already installed. 
When the cost of heat from the additional surface as 
shown by the right member is just equal to the cost of heat 
from the surface already installed a change is made from 
profit to loss in adding additional boiler surface. The 
second member can, therefore, be increased until the cost 
of heat obtained from the additional surface is equal to 
the first member, the increase being proportional to the 
decrease in the value of D. 

The difficulty in solving this equation lies in finding 
the mathematical relations between the quantities S, K:,, 
Q, T: and T:. Attempts to establish these relations from 
purely physical considerations have so far failed because 
it is not known just how K, depends upon the difference 
in temperature between the contents of the boiler and the 
gases, upon the velocity of the gases, upon the absolute 
temperature, etc. In the case of commercial boiiers, 
however, this relation can be established by tabulating 
the results obtained by boiler tests, as has beer done in 
the chart shown in Fig. 1. If S be taken as the number 
of square feet per boiler horsepower developed, Q is the 
number of heat units per boiler horsepower hour, or 
33,300. Assuming S equal to 5 sq. ft., Ts, from Fig. 1, is 
found to be about 500 deg. F., T: is then H divided by 
0.24G + Tr, where G is the number of pounds of gases 
of combustion per pound of fuel. In the present case G 
is assumed to be 27; H, 14,500; Tr, 70 deg. F., and Ks, 2% 
B. t. u. per sq. ft. per hr. per degree difference. 

In finding the value of A it will be assumed that the 
first cost of the boiler and setting is $15 per nominal 
boiler horsepower of 10 sq. ft., and one-half that figure 
for the stoker, grate and draft apparatus. The annual 
fixed charge represented by the interest on this invest- 
ment and the amount that must be laid aside yearly to pro- 
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vide for the indefinite continuance of the plant is taken 
on the basis of interest at 5 per cent. and sinking fund 
and maintenance charges at 12 per cent., giving a total 
annual expense, excluding fuel, of $3.40 per nominal 
boiler horsepower, or 34c. per square foot. The value 
assumed for K, of 2% B. t. u. per square foot per hour 
per degree difference is a figure frequently assumed in 
calculating economizers and there is no reason why it 
should not hold for the conditions existing in the last 
pass of the boiler. It is true that the coefficient of heat 
transmission is higher than this in the boiler as a whole, 
especially in those parts which are in contact with gases 
at a much higher absolute temperature and higher veloc- 
ity, and it is much higher in those parts of the boiler re- 
ceiving heat by direct radiation from the fuel bed. How- 
ever, since all the other conditions are the same, there is 
no reason for assuming that the heat transmission through 
the boiler tubes is better than through economizer tubes, 
except as it may be affected by the difference in diameter. 
The economizer tubes are constantly scraped, so that they 
will be freer from soot than the boiler tubes. The thick- 
ness of the iron has a practically negligible influence 
considering that the far greater part of the resistance to 
the transmission of heat is in the gas film outside the 
tube compared to which the resistance of iron is incon- 
siderable. In other words, there is a good reason for 
believing that with the same gas and water temperatures 
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Fig. 6—The Heat and Money Saved Each Year by 1 Sq. Ft. of Economizer Surface Under Vary- 
ing Conditions of Boiler Surface and Temperature Difference Based on Act- 


ual Results in a Number of Plants 


and velocities the difference between the performances of 
economizer tubes and boiler tubes would be very small. 
In applying the formula given for Fig. 2 to the 
economizer surface, as in Fig. 4, it is only necessary to 
insert in the second member the value of A for economizer 


surface, which is the same thing as saying that the limit 
for economizer surface is reached when each heat unit 
recovered by it costs just as much as it does when pro- 
duced by the boiler. This, of course, is not quite exact 
in determining the most economical final temperature dif- 
ference, since to do so the cost of heat recovered by an 
additional square foot of economizer surface should be 
figured against the cost of all the heat recovered by the 
preceding surface, including both the boiler and the 
economizer. The difference, however, is not great enough 
to be worth while, taking into consideration for this pur- 
pose especially as the theory indicates final temperatures 
much lower than ordinary temperatures with natural draft. 
For the economizer A has been figured on the basis of a 
cost of $1 per square foot installed and 12 per cent. for 
interest, depreciation, maintenance, power and _ attend- 
ance, making a total annual charge per square foot of 
12c., although with present prices it would be more exact 
to take the cost of economizer surface at $1.20 per square 
foot and the annual charge as 14 or I5c 
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In the design of large steam power plants, 
central stations for electric light and power in 
cities, electric traction systems, etc., the boiler s 
being considerably curtailed, while the efficienc 
heat absorption is maintained or even improved 
stituting the cheaper and more effective econom; 
face. A typical example of this use of econon 
found at the plant of the Dan River Power & Mf, 
pany, where three economizers have been installe 
shown in Fig. 5. Two of these contain 560 pipes each 
receive the ‘gases from three boilers rated at ; 
apiece, or 3252 boiler horsepower, for the two economiz- 
ers. The third unit contains 400 pipes and receives th 
hot gases from about 1000 boiler horsepower capacity 
Other causes have also led to the increased adoption 
of economizers, and among these may be mentioned the 
tendency toward higher steam pressures, 200 lb. per 
square inch being not uncommon in steam turbine plants, 
It is at once apparent that any increase in the steam pres- 
sure with an accompanying increase in the boiler tem- 
perature renders the boiler surface correspondingly less 
efficient in the absorption of heat from the gases of com- 
bustion since it reduces the available heat head produc- 
ing the flow of heat from the gases to the water or steam 
and as aresult leaves a greater duty to be performed by the 
economizer, with the result that the latter is correspondingly 
more profitable. Another factor in favor of the economizer 
is the greater efficiency which can be obtained from 
auxiliary apparatus such as boiler feed pumps, circulating 
pumps, fan engines, stoker en- 
gines, etc. The smaller the 
amount of steam consumed by 
these appliances the less exhaust 
there is available to heat the feed 
water in exhaust heaters, so that 
instead of obtaining temperatures 
of 200 or 210 deg. F., with some 
exhaust to waste, in some cases 
difficulty is experienced in main- 
taining a temperature of 160 deg. 
F. in the water leaving the heater. 
It naturally follows that the 
colder the water entering the 
economizer the greater will be 
the activity of the surface in 
transmitting heat to .the water 
from the gases. The large heat 
and water storage capacity of the 
economizer which gives it the 
ability to deliver large quantities 
of hot water in a short time, as 
8 3 2 4.6.8 4 when water is drawn from the 
boilers for filling dye or wash 
tubs or when excessive drafts are 
made -for steam for any purpose, 
is another factor of special im- 
portance in many plants. Al- 
though in the latter case the 
economizer does not furnish the steam directly, it never- 
theless assists the boiler surface by supplying to it water 
upon which part of the work of steam making has already 
been performed and thus reducing the proportion of work 
which must be performed by the boiler in transmitting 


heat to the water. 
Briefly, the fuel saving to be expected from the installa- 
tion of economizers may be estimated at the rate of | 
per cent. for each 10 deg. F. through which the tempera- 
ture of the water is raised or in the average plant 1 per 
cent. for each 20 deg. F. by which the temperature o! the 
flue gases is reduced. As the determination of the num- 
ber of degrees that the water will be heated or the gases 
reduced in temperature by an economizer of given size 
involves considerable calculation and some knowledge of 
economizer engineering, it is more convenient to use 4 
chart, such as the one reproduced in Fig. 6, which 1s 
based upon the actual results secured in some 200 plants 
where economizers have been installed. If in a plant 
burning $3 coal and operating 3000 hr. per year it is de 
cided that the economizer should show a gross saving 
of 30c. per square foot per year, since the chart 1s laid 
out for 24-hr. operation 365 days per year, or a total 0! 
8760 hr., it will be necessary for a square foot of surface 
to earn a rate approximately three times as great 4s the 
desired saving, because the plant is operated only about one 
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i of the time for which the chart is made out. The 

of earning will, therefore, be goc. on the basis of the 
e for which the chart is made out and finding the de- 
j saving in the $3 coal column, this point is carried 
ss horizontally until the curve is intercepted, from 
ich it will be seen that 1.1 sq. ft. of surface should be 
talled per boiler horsepower developed for each 100 

F. difference between the temperature of the flue 

gases and that of the water entering the economizer. If 
difference in temperature between these two is 450 deg. 
t will be seen that 5 sq. ft. of economizer surface 
uld be installed for each boiler horsepower developed 
for every 30 lb. of water that is evaporated into steam 
hour. 


The Grading of Pig Iron* 


Examples from Experience Showing That 
Chemistry Is the Buyer’s Best Dependence 


BY THOS. D. WEST, CLEVELAND 


One would hardly think that in these days of foundry 
enlightenment grading by fracture is still advocated, but 
that such is the case is indicated by a recent publication, 
as well as the disinclination of a national foundrymen’s 
issociation in Europe to go on record as abandoning 
grading by fracture in favor of purchasing pig iron by 
analysis only. Were not such advocacy a distinct step 
backward, in that it scares off the foundryman just ready 
to adopt the advanced method of handling his metallur- 
gical problems, it would be a sheer waste of time to 
discuss the question at all; for the man does not live 
who can reliably define by the fracture of the pig metal 
of our current brands the character of the casting this 
will produce when remelted. Any attempt to do this is 
the merest guesswork. 

On one point, for example—were grading by fracture 
reliable—we would have to revise our present conception, 
and that is the effect of the rate of cooling, so far as it 
influences the formation of a chill, also the size and struc- 
ture of the crystals in gray iron castings. 

In the old days, when fracture grading was in vogue, 
and the predictions made did not come true, it was laid 
to taking iron from the wrong pile in the yard, or to the 
coke being exceptionally dirty. Hard iron or steel might 
have been mixed with the scrap, the charges badly mixed 
or laid on uneven. Then again the coke might have been 
too soft for that pig iron, or the blast not strong enough, 
or even too much; there was damp atmosphere or too 
small a bull-ladle; iron right, but molds wrong—in short. 
anything but an admission of the wrong guess in fracture 
grading. Even to-day there is added in such cases the 
possible excuse of high sulphur in the coke. 


A Test of Fracture Grading 


One of the best opportunities to test out the grading- 
y-fracture delusion may be had at the present time around 
many of our blast furnaces. Here are oftentimes big 
tonnages of unsalable iron, piled nicely, showing the frac- 
ture, and all properly analyzed. Any advocate of grading 
by fracture can make his guesses without restriction. This 
brings to mind an incident occurring about 1894, while 
the writér was in the midst of his combat against grading 

fracture and advocating working by analysis only. A 
good friend and old-time expert furnaceman was belit- 
tling chemistry, and claimed that he could judge any iron 
y its fracture. Knowing that there had been some errors 
made in his records of analyses of several thousand tons 
| pig iron then at this furnaceman’s yard, and also that 
ll the piles on being re-analyzed had had the numbered 
samples placed in one pile of about ten tons, the writer 
hallenged his friend to determine the grade of a large 
number of these samples by his fracture experience. This 
hallenge was readily accepted, and the expert started 
n to guess of each sample, as it was handed him, whether 
t would produce a soft, medium or hard iron in a %-in. 
thick casting, on being remelted. An assistant recorded the 
redictions carefully. When compared with analyses they 
ndicated that less than one-third of the guesses would 


have proved correct; and while previously the furnaceman 
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had readily admitted that thé composition of a pig iron 
regulated the resulting casting in the main, he was so filled 
up with reasons for unexpected results that he had never 
thought of giving himself the test the writer imposed. 


Car Wheel Foundry Practice 


As was but natural, many foundrymen were unable to 
use chemistry intelligently in the early days, and this is 
eagerly grasped by those who do not wish to inform 
themselves upon the why and wherefore of the change. 
One of the most striking proofs that by the use of chemis- 
try in the foundry rapid tests of the resulting molten iron 
can be made with remarkable success is given by car 
wheel works. Without purchasing and mixing their pig 
iron by analysis, it would not be possible for them to get 
the remarkable uniformity in the little chill blocks cast 
every tap, let stand five minutes or so after solidifying, 
plunged into water and broken to display the fracture 
These blocks, from 2 in. by 2% in. by about 8 in. long, 
with one side chilled to show the character of the metal 
as it would be found in the chilled part of the wheel, 
can be made to show an almost perfect uniformity day 
in and day out. This is only possible when analysis is 
used to base the work upon. Considering that wheel 
foundries make from 200 up to 1000 wheels per day, and 
that the inspection and tests are most rigid—human life 
depending upon their integrity—the certainty arising from 
knowing exactly what went into the cupola is vastly pref- 
erable to the mystery of the fracture expert 


A Blast Furnace Experience 


From 1892 to 1905 the writer was shop manager of a 
foundry melting 100 to 150 tons of metal daily, most of 
which went into a specialty as exacting for uniformity of 
material as the product of any car wheel shop. A specific 
brand of iron was required, being delivered in cars and 
by buggies from a neighboring furnace. In the early 
days the cupola man would often object to the delivery 
because of white and spongy fractures exhibited by broken 
pigs. Proximity to the furnace allowed close tab to be 
had on their burden, and if no change had been made in 
ores or coke these suspicious casts were simply held up 
until an analysis showed whether they were of the de- 
sired composition. If so, in they went. Formerly such 
iron would not have been received. The resulting cast- 
ings always showed the nice gray open fracture desired in 
them. The cupola man, by the way, was soon brought to 
accustom himself to the changed conditions, and so long as 
he knew of no change in the furnace operation—which he 
was able to check also—he was quite content. 

Judging brands and grades of pig iron are two different 
propositions. We can readily tell charcoal pig from coke. 
But as between two foundry irons or Bessemer irons it 
is difficult to distinguish. In fact, it is practically impos- 
sible to do so. A change in the ores used by a furnace 
really creates a new brand, and even with the same an- 
alyses two irons from the same furnace made of different 
ores are apt to give different results when remelted. 

The only proper‘ physical test of quality in pig irons 
is to remelt them and cast test bars of standard size and 
under standard conditions. With this knowledge, and the 
comparison of other such tests of brands, the founder is 
reasonably safe to go ahead with a new brand. Why 
those who claim the ability to define the grades of brands 
have not also claimed the same for changes in these 
brands, can only be attributed to the fact that their grand- 
fathers have not handed this claim down to them. It 
would have been just so much more mystery and guessing. 


The Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, 104 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, announces its appointment as design- 
ing engineer for two 175-ft. single leaf four-track bascule 
bridges over Bronx Kills for the New York Connecting 
Railroad Company (of which Gustav Lindenthal is con- 
sulting engineer), to be built as stationary spans with pro- 
vision for conversion into bascules later; a combined 
railroad and highway bridge 3000 ft. long across the Ar- 
kansas River at Pine Bluff, Ark.. comprising one 245-ft. 
Strauss direct lift span, five 245-ft. stationary spans (any 
one of which can be converted into a lift span if desired), 
one 140-ft. fixed span, and 1390 ft. of trestle approaches ; 
also a number of smaller bascules. 
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A New Oil Burner 
The Tacchella Device for Low Grade Fuels 


For using low grade oils as low as 19 deg. Baume 
scale, such as crude oil, fuel oil and distillate, Tacchella 
& Krieger, 916 Victoria Building, St. Louis, Mo., have 
placed on the market a new type of oil burning device, 
which is the invention of Adolf Tacchella. The device 


Fig. 1—An Improved Type of Oil Burner Made by Tacchella & 
Krieger, St. Louis, Mo. 


is self-contained and is independent of any outside me- 
dium for atomization pressure, such as steam or com- 
pressed air. It is of the low-pressure type, using its 
own steam pressure at between 6 and 1o lb. per sq. in. 
The special feature of the oil burning device is the well 
balanced regulation between the steam generator and the 
oil supply, which is said to be closer than with any other 
type of oil burning apparatus. Fig. 1 is a view of 
the burner upon which patents are pending, and Fig. 2 
shows the front and side elevations and the arrangement 
of the various parts. 

In the oil regulator the oil is kept at a constant level 
by a float valve mechanism. The regulator is connected 
with the burner by a pipe so that the level in the burner 
supply pipe is the same as that in the regulator from 
which the aspirating or suction effect causes the oil to 
be taken to the nozzle. The water regulator is connected 
with the city water supply and a constant level is main- 
tained here by a float valve mechanism as well as in the 
steam generator, which is supplied through the lower 
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air mixing chamber serves to mix the products of at: 

tion with preheated air. This is supplied by th: 
heating chamber, which is connected at the lowe: 
with the outside of the furnace. All of these parts 
assembled on a frame, which has a door with a dan 
for the regulation of the secondary air supply. The ore F 
sure gauge, which is attached to the water regulator. 
shows the working pressure at all times and a safer, 
valve, set to operate at 10 lb., serves to relieve the stean 
pressure. 

In the operation of the oil burning device, a connection 
is made between the oil regulator and the pipe leading 
to the starting oil pan by a three-way cock. A small 
quantity of oil is allowed to pass into this pan, which 
has some asbestos cord as a wick, and the oil is lighted 
by a match. Within a few minutes this free burning 
oil will generate sufficient steam in the generator to bring 
the pressure up to 3 or 4 lb., which is enough to start the 
burner. This cock also makes connection between the oil 
regulating vessel and the burner, and by opening the 
burner needle valve, steam will pass through the steam 
nozzle and bring oil to the oil nozzle by its aspirating 
effect. Here it is atomized into a very fine spray and 
this mixture of oil vapor and air will ignite at once, the 
flame being regulated by adjusting the opening of the 
burner needle valve. The longer the flame the greater 
the amount of steam will ‘be generated and the stronger 
will be the suction effect, while the reverse is true when 
the flame is made smaller. The flame can be regulated 
from 8 in. to 3 ft. in length and is of a bright ‘white color. 
It is absolutely smokeless and it is emphasized that the 
combustion is perfect, no soot or sediment being caused 
at any time. 


The relation between the steam and the oil is per- 
fectly balanced at all times and the regulation of the 
flame is closer than is possible with any other type of 
oil burning apparatus. In fact, tests have shown that the 
regulation is as close, if not closer, than with ordinary 
illuminating or natural gas. The slightest adjustment of 
the burner needle valve will result in an immediate reg- 
ulation of the flame so that the device can be used in 
heating apparatus where ordinary gas has been formerly 
used. ; 

The device is automatically supplied with oil and 
water and no adjustment is necessary to operate the ap- 
paratus. Among the applications which can be made of 
this burner in the industrial field are the heating of cars, 
baking, japanning and annealing ovens, forges ‘and smelt- 
ing furnaces, and it-is also possible to use it for portable 
work, such as fire engines, automobiles and motor boats. 


Another special feature claimed for the device, in addi- 
tion to its close regulation and great efficiency, is. its 
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Fig. 2—Front and Side Elevations Showing the Arrangement of the Various Parts 


pipe. The steam equalizing pipe connects the steam gen- 
erator with the water regulator, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
steam, as it is generated, is carried through a superheating 
pipe to the burner which has a needle valve operated by 
a wooden lever handle to regulate the steam supply. The 


safety. The pressure used in the steam generator is low 
and this pressure supplies the fuel to the burner by suc 
tion. In this way it is emphasized that it is impossible to 
flood a furnace equipped with this device and if the flame 
should become extinguished at any time from any caus¢, 
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supply of oil will cease at once, thus rendering the 
imulation of oil or oil vapors in the open air or in the 
nace impossible. 

At the present time only one device, the type A, which 
1e one illustrated, is on the market. The consumption 
this device varies from I-5 to 1% gal. per hour. 


Time Recording System 


An Automatic Time-Keeper for Employees and 
for Cost Systems, Accumulating Electrically 
Elapsed or Productive Time 


For use in connection with any condition of timekeep- 
g, the Sohm Electric Signal & Recording Company, 
Ravenswood and Berteau avenues, Chicago, Ill., has 
ught out an elapsed time accumulator and recorder. 
The parts of the system are two in number, the accumu- 
lator and recorder and the registry station. Fig. 1 is a 
view of the accumulator and recorder, and Fig. 2 shows 
e of the employees’ registry stations, while one of the 





Fig. 1—The Elapsed Time Accumulator and Recorder Built by the 
Sohm Electric Signal & Recorder Company, Chicago, Ill. 


accumulator sections having a capacity of 100 employees 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

The accumulator and recorder shown in Fig. 1 is kept 
in the office of the timekeeper and is connected electrically 
with one or more employees’ registry stations. The num- 
ber of these stations and their location can be varied as 
widely as desired to meet the conditions existing in the 
lant. At the registry stations, one of which is illustrated 
in Fig. 2, there are two sets of numbered push buttons. 
One of these is the in-button, which when pressed for 
iny number starts the accumulation of time for that one, 
ind the other is the out-button, which stops the accumu- 
ating process when it is pressed. If the timekeeper desires 
o know the time of any employee, for example, No. 650, 

€ inserts a plug in the opening at 650 in the accumulator, 
Iresses a master button on the recorder, and within 4 sec. 

printed record is turned out which gives the number 
f the employee, the rate and the number of hours. This 
ecord can be printed in such a form as to be available 
for reference purposes and also in duplicate on the pay 
nvelope if so desired. A rate sheet is furnished with the 
chine which gives the amounts for varying periods of 
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time for different rates. The mechanism used in the sys- 
tem is very simple and there is nothing which is apt to 
get out of order easily. All the different parts are inter- 
changeable, so that new ones can be readily replaced. 
The capacity of the recording machine is practically un- 








Fig. 2—The Employees’ Registry Station 


limited, and it will print 640,000 possible combinations, 
ranging from % to 99% hr. and the same rates of pay 
in cents. 

It is pointed out that no interference is possible in 
employees registering. Any number of stations can be 
established in different parts of the same building or in 
widely separated buildings, all connected with the central 
accumulator. If all the buttons in all the stations should 
be pressed simultaneously, it is emphasized that all would 
register properly without interference. The recorder may 
be printing records and the accumulator adding time 
simultaneously with the registering of employees without 
any possibility of interference. 

The accumulator, which is shown in Fig. 3, is manu- 
factured in sections, each containing any number of indi- 
vidual employees in it. The mechanism required for each 
employee occupies 2 x 1% in. and each of these individual 
units is independent of all the others and can be withdrawn 
from or inserted in the section without causing any dis- 
turbance. A section for 100 employees occupies a space 
measuring 18 x 34 in. and 8 in. deep, which is less than 
the average bookcase section. These sections may be 
added to from time to time until as many as are needed 
are secured. For larger factories and stores special cabi- 
nets, either fully or partially equipped, are built. A 2000- 
employee cabinet can be built and equipped for 1800, the 
extra equipment being added at any desired time by filling 
in the empty spaces with individual employees’ units. The 
accumulator can be placed in any vacant space in the 





Fig. 3—An Accumulator Section for 100 Employees 


office, or if the space is limited it can be placed in any 
other part of the building, the operator only needing to 
have at hand the transmitter and the recording machine. 
If desired the accumulators can be built to fit any special 
space which may be convenient or that may be designed 
for them. 
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In connection with cost keeping work, the accumulator 
and recorder will give an accurate classification of the 
time consumed on every job by each employee in all the 
departments of the factory. In this way it is possible to 
determine the actual elapsed productive time on each piece 
of work, the calculations being made automatically and 
the record secured by the accumulator. Thus any dis- 
crepancies can be discovered, and as a result lost time is 
eliminated. 


Standard Methods of Sampling 


Practice Sanctioned by Manufac- . 
turers in Check Analysis of Steel. 


The Association of American Steel Manufacturers has 
just adopted a set of rules to be followed in obtaining 
samples for the check analysis of steel. This latest action 
of the association is in response to the 
need all manufacturers and many con- 
sumers have felt for uniform conditions 
which should govern both parties when 
steel is to be analyzed, especially when 
its acceptance or rejection depends upon 
check analyses. A_ booklet’ entitled 
“Standard Methods of Sampling for 
Check Analysis,” containing the new rules 
is issued under the new classification of 
“Manufacturers’ Standard Practice” 
which the association now uses for cer- 
tain of its adopted rules, when they are 
not strictly of the nature of specifications. 

Copies will be furnished by the secretary, 
Jesse J. Shuman, care of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company, Pittsburgh. The text 
is as follows: 

Introduction 


It is a recognized fact that the different parts of a 
piece Of steel are liable to vary in composition. This 
variation occurs principally between the center and the 
outside, and to a slighter extent is dependent upon the 
position of the piece in the ingot, and the size of the ingot. 


Where a sufficient number of check analyses have been 
made from drillings properly taken at different points in 
the heat to represent it fairly, their average has been 
found to compare favorably with the ladle analysis, which 
is the analysis of a small test ingot taken at any time 
during the pouring of the heat. 

From this it is evident: 


1. That the ladle analysis is more representative of 
the composition than any single analysis of the finished 
material. 


2. That drillings for check analysis, to be fairly repre- 
sentative, should be taken at a point intermediate between 
the outside and the center of the cross-section. 


3. That a sufficient number of check analyses of dif- 
ferent pieces should be made to afford a fair average to 
compare with the ladle analysis. 


1. Points to Be Observed in the Sampling of Material for 
Check Analysis 


(a) Each heat in a lot shall be considered separately, 
and pieces for sampling shall be taken to represent the 
heat as fairly as possible. 

(b) Samples must be drillings or chips cut by some 
machine tool without the application of water, oil or other 
lubricant, and shall be free from scale, grease, dirt or 
other foreign substance. If samples are taken by drilling, 
the size of the drill shall be not less than % in. nor more 
than 3% in. in diameter. 

(c) Samples must be uniformly fine and each must be 
carefully mixed before analysis. 

(d) In referring samples to the manufacturer or other 
analysts for check analysis, a piece of the full-size section, 
when possible, should be submitted rather than cuttings, 
unless the latter are specially requested. 

(e) Where material has been subjected to heat treat- 
ment other than annealing or simple cooling, subsequent 
to its manufacture, it should be annealed before sampling. 

(f) Check analyses are not representative of the orig- 
inal material when its composition has been altered in any 
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way by some operation such as casehardening, 0) 
ing, etc. 
2. Methods of Obtaining Samples for Check Anal\;). 
Material has been divided into the following cla; 
depending upon the manner of sampling: 

I. MATERIAL SUBJECT TO PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Samples for check analysis shall be taken from 2 
specimen. Where it is required to make additional ch. 
analyses, samples shall be taken as indicated under II. 
II, MATERIAL NOT SUBJECT TO PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 

(a) Special cast, rolled or forged, semi-finished or 
finished material of large size, such as ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs, rounds, shapes, etc., subject to acceptance on 
check analysis. 

Samples shall be taken at any point midway between 
the outside and the center by drilling parallel to the axis. 


CK 


Fig. 1. 


in cases where this method is not practicable, a piece may 
be drilled on the side, but drillings shall not be taken 
until they represent the portion midway between the out- 
side and the center. See Fig. 1. 

(b) Small or thin material, such as plates, shapes, bars, 
etc., subject to acceptance on check analysis. 

Material for which the previous method is not ap- 
plicable shall have samples for analysis taken entirely 
through the material at a point midway between the out- 
side and the center, or by machining off the entire cross- 
section. 

(c) Commercial material subject to acceptance on 
ladle analysis. 

The methods described under II(a) and (b) shall 
apply, except that samples shall be taken at any point 
one-third of the distance from the outside to the center. 


3. Methods of Analysis 


Analyses shall be made by well-known accurate meth- 
ods. Carbon shall be determined by the combustion 
method. 


4. Rejection of Material on Check Analysis 


Any rejection of material ordered to a specific chem- 
ical range shall be based on the following: 

(a) The minimum number of samples to be taken 
from a heat before rejection by the purchaser shall be 
as follows: 

Weight in Minimum Number 
Gross Tons. of Samples. 
ee ig Lins vin hives eal ee ee 
10 or less but over 5 
15 or less but over 10 


In case the number of pieces in a heat is less than the 
number of samples given, one sample from each piece 
shall’ be considered sufficient. 

(b) Separate determinations shall’ be made on each 
sample and the results averaged, unless they clearly in- 
dicate mixed grades. = 


The Canton Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, reports 4 
very good demand for its sheet metal products, including 
windows, sky lights, ventilators and cornices. In the first 
six months of this year it booked as much business as !" 
the whole of 1911. Among work recently taken is an 
$8000 order for metal windows for the Murphy Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., and a $2300 order for windows for the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 
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Shafting Hanger Support for Concrete 
Construction 


use in connection with concrete construction when 
esired to provide means for attaching pipes, ma- 
shafting hangers, overhead tram rails or any 
arts which must be attached to walls, ceilings or 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are 
the Dayton concrete insert. One of the special 
es claimed for the use of this insert is that it pro- 
a certain flexibility of adjustment. In this way it 
sible after the inserts have been set to shift the bolt 
; several inches. It is explained that the old method 
tting these inserts on a wooden template gave trouble 
‘count of shifting and the exact centers which were 
| and planned for would not be secured, it sometimes 
ing necessary to rebore the shafting hangers and this 
inconvenience -where special shapes had been de- 
for’in cast iron for adjustment to the bolt sockets. 
will be noticed from the accompanying engraving 
nsert is adapted to receive the head of a bolt and pro 
for adjustment to compensate for slight errors in 
on forms. The insert is located on the inner face 
» form whether for walls or floors and is firmly and 
ly attached by two nails driven into the woodwork 
ich the slotted lugs If very accurate location is 
da hole may be bored through the form work and 
nsert bolted in place. When the form is removed if 
ssary this bolt can be adjusted. After the concrete 
ured the insert is held firmly in place. 
is claimed for the insert that it is so firmly sup- 
| in the concrete that the bolt itself will break before 
the concrete is loosened. In installing these inserts it is 





Dayton Concrete Insert for Fastening Machinery and Shaft- 
ng in Concrete Buildin s Sold by Janney, Steinmetz 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


mended that wherever possible reinforcing bars 
should be located under the flange or between the two sup- 
rting lugs. Several types of inserts are made for hanging 
rious heavy weights from factory ceilings, among which 
the type illustrated for bolting machinery to the floor, 
r hanging piping, electric lamps or any other weights 
ere adjustment is not desired and also for hanging shaft- 
ng or any other weights where one or more bolts are to be 
‘sed in the same straight line or where a large amount of 
stment is required. With the exception of the last 
of insert, several sizes of bolts ranging from % to 1 
n diameter may be used with the same insert. In the 
of insert requiring a large amount of adjustment only 
bolts can be used. This insert is made in lengths of 

{ and 36 in. 


¢ White Iron Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, was 
ed to take over the business of the Eureka Iron 
rks Company, 431 Arcade. The management will not 
anged, C. S. White continuing to conduct the busi- 
The company manufactures structural and orna- 
il iron. It recently established a manufacturing plant 
7 East Fifty-fifth street. 


lhe Chattanooga Iron & Coal Company, Chattanooga, 
blew in its blast furnace September 9. 
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Large Double Crank Press 


Recently there has been designed and built by the 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 639 Northland avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., a large double crank press which is adapted 
for a wide range of work such as heavy blanking, shearing, 
forming, embossing and cold drawing operations. Aside 





Fig. 1—Front View of a New Large Double Crank Press Built by 
the Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. ‘ 


from the wide range of work which it is possible for this 
press to handle, the machine is interesting on account of 
the minimum amount of floor space occupied. This fea- 
ture has been made possible by locating the drive over- 
head and eliminating the outboard bearings. Front and 
rear views of the press are given in Figs. 1 and 2 re 
spectively. 

The general construction of this machine is the same 
as the others built by this company, the bed, -housings and 
arch being held together by four 5%4-in. steel tie rods 
which are shrunk in place. The slide and gibs have the 
same conveniences for adjustment as all the large presses 
built by this company. 

The equipment of the press includes the builder’s com- 
bination friction clutch and brake. The clutch is of the 





Fig. 2—Rear View Showing the Automatic Friction Clutch 
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multiple disk type, and the friction surfaces are lined with 
end grain hardwood blocks. It is entirely incased and all 
projecting rotating parts which might endanger the oper- 
ator when oiling the clutch have been eliminated. Four 
sets of steel toggles and links operate the clutch and the 
brake which works in unison with the clutch. consists of 
two levers which are actuated by a pair of. toggles. A 
special feature of this construction is that the pressure on 
the brake block is always equalized, thus avoiding the trans- 
mitting of the pressure of the brake arms to the shaft 
bearings. 

If desired the clutch can be started by a foot treadle 
which actuates an automatic device. This will stop the 
press when the slide reaches the highest position and can 
be quickly thrown out of action. This makes the press a 
hand tool again, the starting and stopping of the ma- 
chine at any part of the stroke being controlled by a hand 
lever. 

To guard against breakage in case the press is acci- 
dentally overloaded there is a safety coupling on the 
pinion shaft. The press measures 72 in. between housings 
and the weight is 60,000 Ib. 


An Improved Oil Cup 


A somewhat novel type of oil cup which can be placed 
in position or removed from the machine without the use 
of.a wrench is being manufactured by the Wahlstrom Tool 
Company, 346 Carroll street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This cup 
possesses as its especially distinctive feature a screw driver 
slot at the bottom as is clearly 
shown in the accompanying en- 
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UCCRSSSSYVE graving. In putting the cup in 
LAY y place on the machine, or re- 
AY U moving it, it is placed just 
= ok Ar above the hole and a screw 
ei j Driver  ativer inserted into the slot, 
4S} Y after which it is screwed into 
Y position the same as an or- 


dinary machine screw. If for 
any reason the oil channels 
should become clogged it is 
simply necessary to insert a 
wire through the hole in the 
bottom of the cup and remove 
the obstruction. The cover of 
the cup is spring actuated so 
that it is not necessary to keep it open with one hand while 
oiling with the other. In places where there is not much 
room it is possible to open the cover readily with the spout 
of the oil can and close it just as easily by giving the cover 
a slight pull. The spring does not affect the position of the 
cover so long as it is entirely raised, but as soon as it is 
moved the spring causes it to close rapidly. This cup is 
made in all of the ordinary sizes. The mechanism of the 
cup is dustproof, and dust collecting on the outside of the 
oil cup, it is emphasized, cannot be carried into the bear- 
ings and there are also no loose parts inside to interfere 
with the free passage of the lubricant. 


A New and Improved Oil 
Cup Made by the Wahlstrom 
s Company, Brooklyn, 


The Manufacture of High Percentage Ferrosilicon 
in the Electric Furnace 


A recent issue of Revue de Metallurgie contains a long 
paper by Doctors Pick and Conrad on the manufacture of 
ferrosilicon. It is divided into six chapters. The first and 
second deal with theoretical considerations and the general 
properties of the alloys. The next takes up in detail the 
principal processes by which ferrosilicon is made, and the 
patents covering its manufacture. Chapter 4 is most prac- 
tical. It gives a design for a small plant of 2000 kw., 
considers the raw materials, and gives important drawings 
and details of furnaces in active operation. The next 
chapter is also very good, where the theoretical and prac- 
tical yields from actual charges are carefully worked out. 
Full details are given of the materials and weights used, 
and the furnace is also described. The influence of various 
impurities in the charge on the finished alloy is briefly 
taken up. The paper closes with some details of costs of 
operation at French and Austrian plants. G. B. W. 
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American Manufacturers’ Export Associ::ion 
The American Manufacturers’ Export Association con. 
cluded its third annual meeting in New York (i\\ jas; 
week with a banquet at the Hotel Astor on Saturda, en. 
ing. At the morning session on that day reports {rom 
the various committees were read and officers elected as 


follows: President, Congressman William C. Redfield 
president American Blower Company, Detroit; first view. 
president, M. de Moreira, of John Boyle, Inc., New York: 
second vice-president, O. W. Smith, of Parke, Davis & Ca. 
New York; third vice-president, W. J. Marsden, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, New York; treasurer, H. L. Gem. 
berling, Sherwin-Williams Company, Newark, N. J. Di- 
rectors, W. N. Dickinson, Otis Elevator Company, New 
York; A. W. Ransome, Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Company, Dunellen, N. J.; W. T. Clark, Flintkote Mig. 
Company, New York; José Menendez, H. B. Claflin Com. 
pany, New York; Alfred J. Jupp, Lunkenheimer Company, 
Cincinnati, and W. S. Gavan, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Resolutions were adopted praising the consular service 
and the system employed by the Department of State in 
the last seven years in selecting consular officers by exam- 
ination, which has resulted in retaining trained and efficient 
men without regard to their political affiliations. The 
exporters believe this has resulted in marked improvement 
in the service. 

At the banquet President Redfield acted as toastmaster. 
The speakers made vigorous pleas for the full extension of 
our trade into the Latin American countries with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. They asserted that this country 
was the laughing stock of all Europe because it has been 
spending $400,000,000 on a great canal that will be used 
mostly by foreign vessels. 

President Redfield warned his hearers that an era of 
domestic prosperity was no excuse for forgetting the for- 
eign markets. While prices were advancing and better 
sales were being made and the home plants being kept 
running full to supply the demand at home, he thought 
just as much attention proportionately should be given to 
the industry in other lands. He said the coming year 
would not be as easy for the exporter as the last unless 
he kept just as busy in the markets abroad. He thought 
the time was now at hand for the most energetic work in 
South America and all directions leading from the Panama 
Canal. 

Charles H. Sherrill, late Minister to Argentina, made 
a stirring address, in which he said: 


Last year 75 per cent. of our trade was carried in English 
and German bottoms. Now suppose that a war should break out 
between England and Germany next Saturday night. Would any 
man in this room dare to ship his goods in either an English or 
a German bottom, and doesn’t every man in this room know that 
if the English and German merchant marine was thus, by act of 
war, eliminated from carrying our foreign goods the merchant fleet 
of the rest of the world is not sufficient to replace those vessels’ 
The result would be that our foreign trade, for which you gentle 
men have been working, and which is increasing with gratifying 
rapidity, will receive a shock unparalleled in the annals of our trade. 
Your goods would remain on our docks, and the effect of this sud- 
den check upon our manufactures would be felt, not only by the 
manufacturer, but in the furthermost corner of our country, and in 
the most remote farmhouse. This presents to you a danget which 
can only be remedied by the taking of prompt measures to so assist 
our merchant marine that it can compete with those of other nations 

Addresses were made by a number of others, including 
Congressman William Sulzer and Count de Almeida of 
Brazil. 


The American Railway Association reports a net short- 
age September 12 of 8620 cars. This is the first time since 
1910 of a shortage being reported. A year ago there was 
a surplus of 64,283 cars. The traffic movement is not y¢! 
at its hight. The present scarcity is due mostly to the very 
heavy grain crop, but the failure of the railroads to buy 
cars as needed also figures largely. 


The Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Company, Lebanot 
Pa., will build a new bolt and nut factory, 55 x 200 ft. 
and make an addition of 50 ft. to its present plant. - 
12-in. rolling mill is to be installed. The capacity a. 
existing plant is to be doubled by the proposed 4 


tions. 





Allied Foundrymen’s Meetings in Buffalo 


Tuesday’s Sessions of the Annual Conventions 
of Iron, Steel and Brass Foundrymen—The Con- 
temporaneous Exhibition of Foundry Equipment 


he annual gathering of foundrymen bids fair to be as 
profitable and enjoyable as in times past. That the total 
-ecistration will be large is indicated by the crowded con- 
dition of the hotels even on Tuesday morning. This will 
provide for the valuable feature of social intercourse and 
the informal exchange of information. That the educa- 
tional side will be well taken care of is promised by the 
numerous and varied papers scheduled and the compre- 
hensive and elaborate exhibition of foundry machinery and 
apparatus. There is one marked difference between this 
and the meetings sixteen months ago in Pittsburgh. There 
the exhibition and the meetings were close together, occu- 
pying the same or adjoining buildings. In Buffalo, where 
the meetings are held this year, the American Foundry- 
Association holds forth at the Hotel Statler, the 
American Institute of Metals is meeting at the Iroquois 
Hotel, the Associated Foundry Foremen have headquarters 
at the Broezel House and the exhibition of the Foundry & 
Machine Exhibition Company is housed in the enlarged 
Broadway Arsenal some distance from the Statler. The 
reading and discussing of papers will not this year receive 
the untimely thunderous applause of some heavy jolt ram- 
ming machine irreverently put into action. What effect 
the distributed centers of activity are going to have on the 
attendance at meetings or at the exhibition cannot be fore- 
told at this writing, but the meetings were well patronized 
Tuesday and yet there was considerable bustle at the 
exhibition hall. 

Tuesday’s impressions may be briefly put as follows: 
Papers marking the commercial as well as the technical 
progress in the foundry industry have been gathered; foun- 
dry equipment at the exhibit is displayed, if anything, more 
attractively than last year and there is less heavy machinery 
in evidence—incidentally the effect of the so-called minia- 
ture blast furnace and the general setting of the Rogers- 
Brown exhibit mentioned last week, occupying a large part 
of the end of the building facing the visitor on entrance, is 
all-absorbing—the Buffalo committees in charge of con- 
vention arrangements have provided well for entertainment; 
the meetings in 1913 are likely to be held in Chicago, 
though Milwaukee is making a bid. 
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A Joint Session at the Opening 

In the first session, opened about 10 a. m., there was 
joint participation by the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of Metals. Major 
Joseph T. Speer, Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
tion Company, president of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, presided. Addresses of welcome were made 
by Mayor Fuhrmann of Buffalo, by the president of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, by Frank W. Tracy of 
the Buffalo Convention Bureau, and by Henry D. Miles, 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, chairman of the 
general committee of the convention. A response was 
made by A. E. Howell, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Company, 
‘ashville, Tenn., one of the vice-presidents of the asso- 
ciation. He congratulated the association on being made 
up of producers of payrolls and not of those who are mere 
recipients of interest on investments. Mr. Miles paid a 
tribi ute to the members of the convention committee, pa:- 
ticularly George V. Horgan, chairman of the reception 
committee, and Frank B. Baird, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, 


Proposed Changes in By-Laws 

The joint session was announced adjourned and Major 
Speer presented his presidential address for the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. He recommended that the 
constitution be amended or changed so that the officers 
in the future would not encounter the trouble experienced 
this year in arranging the time for the meeting of the con- 
vention. He advised also that ways and means be devised 
‘or the advancement of the work which has been done in 
the past by the association. “As we are all aware,” he said, 


“this cannot be done without the support of the industry. 
Our membership is about 700 and I have no doubt could be 
increased threefold by concentrated effort on our part. 
I would therefore suggest that a committee be appointed 
at this session to formulate the necessary changes in the 
by-laws and make report to this convention at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

As a result of the suggestions, it was voted, on motion 
of W. H. McFadden, honorary member, Pittsburgh, sec- 
onded by H. M. Lane, that a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to report to the meeting on the desired revision of 
the constitution. R. A. Bull, Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany, Granite City, Ill.; W. A. Bole, Westinghouse Machine 
Company; A. E. Howell, Nashville, Tenn.; J. S. Seaman, 
Pittsburgh; H. D. Miles, Buffalo; F. B. Farnsworth, New 
Haven, Conn., and T. W. Sheriff, Sheriff's Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., were accordingly named. It was voted 
also that the executive commitee of the association report 
later in the meeting on the matter of ways and means. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Dr. Richard Moldenke then presented his annual report 
as secretary-treasurer as follows: 


We are just recovering from one of the worst periods 
of depression the foundry industry has passed through in 
many a year, and hence it is little to be wondered at that 
our association has suffered correspondingly. Fully 15 
per cent. of the members have either resigned or had to be 
taken from the rolls this year, and it may be of interest to 
state that a canvass of the industry just concluded has 
revealed a surprising number of changes brought about 
by financial stress. 

A vigorous campaign for new members has, however, 
served to recover some of the lost ground, so that to-day 
we have 626 members, with more coming in by every mail 
—showing better than in any other way the resumption of 
business activity and business optimism. One point, how- 
ever, needs mention. By far the greater loss in our mem- 
bership was due to the withdrawal of the supply houses. 
Various reasons were given for this, when given at all. 
The principal one was that the exhibition was giving them 
all the publicity they could hope for and membership was 
not needed. Now, in an association like ours, composed 
as it is of men who are striving to advance their industry, 
no matter what sacrifices in capital and energy it may bring 


upon them as individuals, the presence of the sellers of 
supplies is as a rule an unwelcome one, and indeed many 
associations expressly keep them out of membership. With 
us, however, it is recognized that the man who sells us the 
supplies we need is apt to know very much more about 
them than we do, and hence we want him with us to talk 
things over, to see where improvements can be made, and 
to arrive at an understanding which will eliminate un- 
necessary loss of money and time by studying our condi- 
tions better. 


STANDARDIZING FOUNDRY SUPPLIES 


The time is rapidly coming when we as an association 
will go about standardizing our supplies, and indeed to- 
day there is a call for a number of such standards. The 
first will come before you at this convention—namely, the 
preparation of standard specifications for core binders. 
We now know sufficient on this subject to enable us to 
lay down definite requirements for this class of materials, 
and a committee to do so is recommended for appoint- 
ment at this meeting. Now, unless the manufacturers of 
core binders are members of the association, to which 
membership they are heartily welcome, while to part 
membership of the committee they are entitled, they will 
have nothing to complain about if the eventual specifica- 
tions are in their judgment drawn too tight. They will 
have neglected their chance to be considered. 

It finally boils down to the plain statement that unless 
; (Continued on page 747.) 
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The Foreign Iron and Steel Boom 
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uch an outcome would be in marked contrast 

the scrupulous fairness with which the German 

werks Verband treats its customers. There is, of 

no such parallel in the German trade to the 

i changes of front in this market which recently 

have led American steel makers to regret export 

but there will be only one opinion as to the 

ity for rigidly carrying out contracts, if our in- 

dent steel manufacturers are to succeed in getting 
olding their share of the foreign trade. 

Vhile good times in the German iron and steel 

s have been longer under way than in England 

rices have been for months at high levels, latest 

rts indicate no subsidence of the German boom. 

Pic iron production, which is a good gauge, is still 

ing, the August output establishing a new rec- 

t 1,487,448 metric tons, or at the rate of nearly 

18,000,000 tons a year, whereas the production in 1911, 

which was the highest ever known, was 15,535,000 


hese unparalleled conditions of large demand at 
ood prices which are so marked in Great Britain and 
Germany have more interest than ever for the Ameri- 
can steel trade now that the world demand for steel 
much more important factor than ever in our 
own prosperity. The day may yet come when our 
foreign trade in steel, which has been built up with 
such sustained and intelligent effort, will serve to 
ompensate in an important way for temporarily un- 
toward conditions at home. 


Unskilled Labor or None 


\ skilled workman seldom leaves the office where 
he has applied for employment these days without 
receiving the offer of work. He is absorbed into the 

p establishment greedily. Labor bureaus through- 

the country are unanimous in stating that even 

en of limited experience are very scarce, and that 
unskilled labor is becoming steadily more difficult to 
get. The manufacturer faces the imperative need of 
In recent years contented only with the 
he must now take what he can get. His task is to 
in the man who has had little experience to special- 
ed effort, the skill for which needs no great amount 
time to acquire. 


re help. 


he sooner this effort becomes general, the greater 
be the ability of the country to meet the tre- 
ndous demand for its products, which is now be- 
ng sharply felt. Owners cannot afford to wait. 
Superintendents and foremen should use every effort 
nstructing new employees. This department of 
agement becomes highly important in times like 
se. Many foremen are indifferent instructors; the 
should be chosen for the work. In some works 
ilists devote much of their time to this purpese, 
tantly striving to increase the skill of the men. 
task may accompany that of improving manu- 
turing methods generally; in increasing machine 
vell as human production. At present the man, 
the machine, is the weak element. The sub- 
tion of new machinery for old helps enormously. 
new labor must be made as well, if it cannot be 
ined from countries where the supply is greater 
here. 
he alien contract labor law is a serious obstacle 
the expansion of our industries at this time. As 
immigration laws read today, the unskilled alien 
rer with a certain small amount of money in his 
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pocket is welcomed, with no questions asked as to 
the reasons for his coming, while the skilled work- 
man may be greeted with the suspicion that he has 
been induced by an American manufacturer to ac- 
cept employment. If it is proved that the suspicion 
is based upon fact, the employer is subject to ar- 
rest and punishment as a criminal. The time ap- 
pears to have come when this law could well be re- 
pealed. It is not needed to protect the working- 
man for no man now is without work unless he pre- 
fers idleness. If the way were open, skilled Euro- 
pean workmen could be brought to this country under 
engagement, and manufacturers who are cramped in 
their efforts to meet the demands of their customers 
could enlarge their operations. We are admitting 
peasants who have to undergo years of training to 
become competent whereas we should be 
bringing in men of aptitude in mechanical pursuits, 
Such men will hardly give up certain employment in 
their own countries on the mere chance of finding 
an equally remunerative position here. They need the 
inducement of a contract with a reputable employer 
on this side. A scarcity of workmen operates, directly 
or indirectly, to the detriment of every one. The 
effect of the alien contract labor law is to compel 
the United States to train its immigrants, instead 
of encouraging the 
workmen. 


workmen, 


immigration of higher grade 


Judging Credits by Shop Management 

Banking interests and investors have become well 
acquainted with the advantages which come with mod- 
ern industrial business management, with its orderly, 
exact cost accounting and money-saving efficiency sys- 
tems. More and more these conditions are being 
watched in the establishment of credits. The industry 
which is managed scientifically, as the term is used in 
business, has a relatively greater borrowing capacity 
than one which has failed to keep abreast of the times, 
even though the latter may be well established by years 
of successful operations, and the former a new comer 
in the field. Those who come into intimate contact 
with manufacturing works receive frequent inquiries 
which indicate plainly that watch is kept not only on 
the young industry but on the old, in the fear that the 
latter may be retarding its progress to its own loss and 
to the gain of its more progressive competitors. Old 
names have great value, but the value can insidiously 
be reduced because of failure to take advantage of later 
opportunities. The evolution of a branch of industry 
may be much more rapid than some of those connected 
with it can realize. And with these changes come cor- 
responding revisions in credits, 


Unutilized Sanitation 

‘An expert’s investigation of a large modern works 
revealed a rather general failure to utilize the provi- 
sions for maintaining sanitary conditions. The case 
is not unusual. Owners spend a good deal of money in 
their efforts to give their employees healthful surround- 
ings. Ventilation is provided and remains unused, or 
is not wisely used. The illumination from spacious 
windows is reduced by failure to keep the glass clean, 
and the same kind of neglect is found in other elements 
which should be working toward health and comfort. 
The busy manager must intrust such details to others 
and the responsibility is passed along, with negleet as 
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the natural consequence. In common with other shop 
features which do not directly bear on production, sani- 
tation is more or less lost sight of. 

The cure lies in the placing of responsibility with 
some one person. That one should see to it that correct 
ventilation is secured, that rooms are maintained at a 
normal temperature, that windows are clean, and so on. 
In the winter months dirty windows compel the earlier 
use of artificial light, which is expensive and at the 
same time more trying to the eyes of operatives. An 
intelligent foreman or workman can carry on this in- 
spection with no serious loss of time, making reports 
of his observations and suggestions for improvements. 
Unclean or otherwise unsanitary conditions are not 
hard to find if they are watched for. The inspection 
should include observations for noisiness which may be 
a clue to waste power, and unpleasant, nerve-racking 
sounds are usually unnecessary and not difficult to re- 
move. In the plant already referred to a few trips of 
inspection caused a great improvement, bringing sani- 
tation to the point which the owners aimed to reach 
when they planned the buildings. 


American Iron and Steel Institute Meeting at 
Pittsburgh 


The American Iron and Steel Institute, James T. Mc- 
Cleary, secretary, sends out a preliminary announcement 
of the third general meeting of the institute which will be 
held at Pittsburgh Friday and Saturday, October 25 and 26. 
There will be forenoon, afternoon and evening sessions on 
Friday, the papers and discussions relating respectively to 
business topics, technical and works subjects and welfare 
work. A banquet will be given Friday evening at which 
the members will be guests of the institute. Saturday will 
be devoted to seeing Pittsburgh and vicinity. Among the 
papers and addresses in preparation for the meeting are 
the following: 


The Use of Mayari Iron in Foundry Mixtures, by Quincy Bent, 
assistant to the president Maryland Steel Company. 

The Manufacture of Ordnance at the Bethlehem Steel Works, by E. 
G. Grace, vice president and general manager Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

Electric Power Production and Distribution in Steel Works, by 
Stewart C. Coey, engineer, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 
Discussion led by B. R. Shover, Brier Hill Steel Company. 

Coal Mine Ventilation in the Connellsville Coke Region, by Austin 
King, chief mine inspector H. C. Frick Coke Company. Dis- 
cussion led by Wilson A. Luce, General Manager Ellsworth 
Collieries Company. 

The Technical Training of Salesmen, by James Camp, Carnegie 
Steel Company. Discussion led by E, P. Thomas, president 
United States Steel Products Company. 

Microscopic Analysis of Steel Sheets, by C. Arthur White, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

Recent Developments in the Preparation of Iron Ores, by J. W. H. 
Hamilton, mining engineer. 

The Buyer from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint, by John L. Haines, 
assistant to the vice president Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 
One of the interesting features expected at the banquet 

is a moving picture exhibition, showing the processes of 

iron production “from the ground up” recently prepared 
by Rogers, Brown & Co., Buffalo. 


An Advance in Chain.—Effective September 23, 
another advance in the price of chain was announced by 
leading makers, the new schedule on straight link proof 
coil chain in cask lots, f. o. b. Pittsburgh, being as follows: 
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A British Maker Bids Lowest for Navy Pro; 


Bids were opened September 19 at Washingto: 
Navy Department for 2000 14-in. and 3500" 12-i: 
piercing projectiles, aggregating in value about $. 
It was found that the Hadfield’s Steel Foundry ( 
Ltd., Sheffield, England, named the lowest price 
lots. Its bid was $395 each for the 14-in. and $18- 
the 12-in. The Washington Steel & Ordnance Company 
Washington, D. C., bid $490 for the 14-in. and $2 aa 
the 12-in.; the Crucible Steel Company of America. $<o0 
for the 14-in. and $274.75 for the 12-in.; the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, $500 for the 14-in. and $279.40 for the 
12-in.; the Midvale Steel Company, $526 for the 14-in. 
and $272 for the 12-in. The American makers, it is re- 
ported, claimed that even with the high bids submittey 
they expected no profit on the contract, asserting that they 
merely desired to clear expenses and keep their plants in a 
good state of preparation so that in time of war they 
could fill Government orders. It is stated that the general 
policy of the Navy Department is that where a foreign 
article is superior to the American the contract goes 
abroad, but if the difference is entirely one of price it will 
stay in America. The Government, of course, pays no duty 
on anything purchased abroad. ; 

Bids were opened on the same day for a large number 
of target projectiles and for 6, 7 and 8-in. armor piercing 
projectiles, but on these it was found that American manu- 
facturers were the only contestants. 


Cresson-Morris Consolidation 


Formal announcement has been made of the consolida- 
tion of the plants and business of the George V. Cresson 
Company and the Morris Engineering Company, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the new organization to be known as the 
Cresson-Morris Company. Both of the merged companies 
have long been known for the excellence of their respect- 
ive products, and it is predicted that their combined facili- 
ties will insure even better service and a wider field of use- 
fulness. Sugar machinery has been the principal specialty 
of the Morris Engineering Company, the machinery of 
which has been transferred to the Cresson plant at Eight- 
eenth street and Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, a still 
further extension to which is probable. 

The combined companies will manufacture the trans- 
mission machinery for which the Cresson Company has 
long been famous, comprising rope transmission, machine 
molded iron and steel gears, and cut and miter gearing, 
together with Buchanan rock crushers, concentrating ma- 
chinery and sugar making machinery, including Weston 
centrifugals, vacuum pans, multiple effects, crystallizers 
and in addition special and chemical machinery. In all 
departments to which the old companies gave their atten- 
tion their engineers and executive heads have had wide 
experience. A great many of their products have gone to 
the manufacturing centers of Europe and other foreign 
countries. 

The officers of the Morris-Cresson Company are as fol- 
lows: P. H. Morris, president; A. S. Morris, vice-president ; 
Gouverneur Cadwalader, secretary and treasurer; Henry 
G. Morris, consulting engineer; Joseph M. Hewlett, office 
manager, and Charles H. Moyer, New York representative. 
Mr. Moyer, who will continue in the management of the 
office at 90 West street, New York, where he long repre- 
sented the George V. Cresson Company, has been with the 
Cresson Company since boyhood. He has an especially 
wide acquaintance among engineers and the machinery 
trade in general. 


The Spicer Mfg. Company has let the contract for the 
erection of a new building on its property at South Plain- 
field, N. J., to be used as a die department in connection 


wits its drop forging department. This building will be 
40 x 100 ft., one story, of concrete steel construction. a 
power plant and other equipment have been purchased 
This new addition has been made necessary by the large 
increase in the sale of Spicer universal joints for pleas- 
ure automobiles,..commercial, vehicles, and. motor boats 
The company has also arranged for an additional lot ” 
equipment in the forging department, consisting 0! six 
drop hammers and several trimming presses 
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Cheaper Aluminum in Prospect 


Engineering and Mining Journal of September 21 
, description of the Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
iny’s plant at Sewaren, N. J., which is using a 
; developed by Alfred H. Cowles and the late Adolf 
This process permits the use of cheap clays to 
e a substitute for bauxite, and it is claimed that 
the utilization of by-products the cost of aluminum 
ction will be cheapened by 4 or § cents per Ib. Clay 
salt are treated with steam to produce hydrochloric 
nd sodium silico-aluminate. This is then broken 
by lime into calcium silicate and sodium aluminate, 
which cement, soda and aluminum are made. 
e same paper says editorially: “The aluminum in- 
is just now of especial interest, not only because 
e conviction that it is a metal that is destined to 
even more rapidly in industrial importance, but also 
se of the serious technical developments that are tak- 
lace in it. . . . Chief among these developments 
the organization of the Southern Aluminum Company, 
stablish competition in the American manufacture of 
inum, the introduction of the Serpek process, and the 
efforts to put the Cowles process on a commercial basis. 
Serpek process consists in treating purified bauxite 
e electric furnace with air and coke, forming alumi- 
1 nitride, and then treating this product with caustic 
which forms sodium aluminate and ammonia. The 
mer is used for aluminum production; the latter to 
produce ammonium sulphate.” 


Canton Metal Ceiling Company’s New Plant 


(he Canton Metal Ceiling Company, Canton. Ohio, has 
1 operation its fine new plant for the manufacture of a 
general sheet metal line which includes ceilings as a prin- 
cipal product and siding, conductor pipe, eaves troughs 
and fittings. The company will also make metal tile and 
shingles. New designs of ceilings, tile and shingles are 
being brought out. The company occupies a plant 50 x 
400 ft. In addition there is a storehouse 40x 40 ft., with 
an office building. The plant is of brick and concrete 
nstruction and as nearly fireproof as possible. It is 
nder the management of C. A. Weirich, who is also sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Weirich is well known in the 
sheet metal trade, having for a long time been manager, 
ecretary and treasurer of the Kanneberg Roofing & Ceil- 
ng Company, Canton. Harry P. Renkert, formerly presi- 
lent of the Kanneberg Company, is president of the new 
mpany. 


\ blast furnace belonging to the Nikopol-Mariupol 
ig & Metallurgical Company, at Nikopol, South 
issia, is being equipped with a blast furnace distributor 
\rthur G. McKee, engineer, Rockefeller Building, 
leveland, Ohio. Mr. McKee’s contract also includes the 
tire reconstruction of the furnace top. The greater 
of the equipment needed for the work is being shipped 
Russia from this country. The order for the distrib- 
was placed by E. R. Lax & Co., Hughesovka, South 
\ussia. The distributor is said to be the first one to be in- 
talled in Continental Europe. Mr. McKee is figuring on 
istributors for several other Russian companies. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company has just closed a con- 
t with the Blair Engineering Company, 17 Battery 
place, New York, to equip the six open hearth furnaces 
w under construction at the Saucon plant with Blair 
rts. These furnaces will use coke oven gas as fuel—a 
ew departure in open hearth practice in this country. 
"he Bethlehem Steel Company now has all ten furnaces 
t the Saucon plant equipped with Blair ports, and three 
the Lehigh plant. The remaining furnaces at the latter 


+ 


lant are being equipped as rapidly as they go out for re- 
pairs, 


\ large number of officials of the United States Steel 
rporation will attend the launching of the freight boat 
James A. Farrell, named in honor of the president of the 
rporation, at the Lorain yards of the American Ship- 
building Company, September 28. “Among ‘those who are 
expected to be at the launching are President Farrell and 


all the heads of the subsidiary companies of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 
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Crucible Steel Company’s Dividend Policy 


Chairman Herbert DuPuy, of the Crucible Steel Com- ' 


pany of America, in a statement outlining the company’s 
dividend policy, says that several million dollars are being 
spent to make improvements and extensions, and until all of 
these improvements, including those in contemplation, are 
paid for, the outstanding $2,100,000 scrip redeemed and 
finances strengthened to an invulnerable point, the man- 
agement would deem it unwise to even consider any further 
payments upon back dividends on preferred shares. He 
says: “Let it, therefore, be clearly known that the present 
management does not contemplate the payment of any 
dividends beyond the regular 7 per cent. per annum upon 
the preferred shares, for the above reasons, for a long 
time. All earnings above the present 7 per cent. must be 
applied toward strengthening the company’s plants and 
financial position.” 


Wage Advance at South Bethlehem.—The Bethlehem 
Steel Company has raised the wages of such of the em- 
ployees at its South Bethlehem, Pa., works as have been 
receiving 13% cents an hour to 14% cents an hour, dating 
from September 16. About 3000 men are benefited. 


The United Steél Company, Canton, Ohio, is completing 
some important additions to its works. These comprise 12 
new gas producers, doubling the size of the gas producer 
plant; a new steel building for a storehouse; an extension 
of the blooming mill building, 40 x 200 ft., with overhead 
cranes; another 12 x 12-in. bloom shear, with necessary 
transfer tables, feed tables, etc. The company is also in- 
stalling a Mackintosh-Hemphill engine in a new engine 
house, with a 50-ton crane for it. 


The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
recently installed some new equipment including a 450-hp. 
gas engine of the C. & G. Cooper type, direct connected 
to Bury air compressor, and a 225-hp. gas engine bought 
from the Elyria Gas Power Company, Elyria, Ohio, and di- 
rect connected to a 220-volt d.c. Lincoln generator. Be- 
cause of a serious shortage in labor its output of cars is 
about 25 per day, while it should be turning out 35 to 40 


cars. 


A. D. Smith, superintendent of the Canfield Oil Com- 
pany, will read a paper October 1 before the mechanical 
section of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
entitled “Notes on Lubrication.” At the regular monthly 
meeting of the society to be held October 15, F. G. Gasche, 
mechanical engineer of the Illinois Steel Company, will 
read a paper on “Theory of Steam Accumulators and 
Regenerative Processes.” 


Port Henry furnace, of the Northern Iron Company, 
Port Henry, N. Y., will be blown in about October 1. 
This plant has recently undergone extensive repairs. A 
new cast house, stack, and downcomers have been built, 
boilers installed and other modern facilities added. The 
capacity of the furnace has been increased about 1000 tons 
a month. 


William H. Ridgway, of Craig Ridgway & Son Com- 
pany, Coatesville, Pa., whose picturesque style has been 
well impressed upon readers of the literature of his firm, 
has written for general circulation a booklet entitled, “How 
They Got There.” In it he comments in an unusual vein 
on the success of numerous representatives of “big busi- 
ness.” 


In addition to the two 60-ton open hearth furnaces to 
be built at the Clairton works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Clairton, Pa., an emergency hospital is to be 
erected, which will be under the charge of competent 
physicians and nurses engaged by the company. 


The New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., 
on September 21 launched the steel collier Middlesex, which 
it is building for the Coastwise Transportation Company, 
Boston, Mass. The vessel will be used in the coal carrying 
trade, and will have a cargo capacity of 7250 tons. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


Advance in Steel Making Pig Iron 


A Sharp Turn in the Central Western 
Market 


Rail Sales 800,000 Tons for Next Year—Heavy 


Coke Contracts 

Sharp advances in Bessemer and basic pig iron have 
come in the past few days with the development of a 
strong situation in both. Following many weeks of 
quietness in steel-making iron, while steel products 
were steadily advancing, this sudden change has given 
almost sensational interest to the pig iron market. 
Sales of basic iron have amounted to about 75,000 tons, 
largely at $14.75 and $15 at Valley’ furnace, and the 
latter price is now minimum for first quarter delivery, 
while $15.25 has been obtained. 

Bessemer iron has sold at $16 at Valley furnace for 
first quarter to the extent of 25,000 tons, and sellers 
ask that price for delivery this year also, finding current 
demand in excess of the supply. 

In foundry iron, while buying has fallen off in 
Eastern markets, Lake furnaces have had a busy week, 
Buffalo reporting sales of 75,000 tons of basic, malleable 
and foundry irons. Prices there have advanced further. 
A sale of 5000 tons of basic iron at $14.75 Valley for 
shipment to the Buffalo district indicates that Buffalo 
producers are holding basic considerably above the 
recent level. 

The whole pig iron situation is stronger. There are 
indications that a good deal of the buying for 1913 
thus far was the covering of a portion of requirements 
as an insurance against advances, and that the present 
Pro- 
ducers are finding increasing indications of a sellers’ 
market. 


rate of melting will mean further heavy buying. 


In Southern iron the recent minimum prices are 
disappearing. One Alabama seller that had not been 
fully abreast of the general movement has advanced to 
$13.25, Birmingham, for No. 2 foundry for last quarter, 
and the tendency is still upward. 

Rail buying continues the strong feature of the 
finished steel market. It is estimated that fully 800,000 
tons has been booked for next year, this amount includ- 
ing 150,000 tons for the New York Central, or 35,000 
tons more than the original contract of that system for 
1912. The Steel Corporation will furnish 65,000 tons 


and the Lackawanna Steel Company the greater part 


of the remainder, several thousand tons going to the 


Bethlehem Steel Company. The Pennsylvania order is 
about to be placed and the Southern Railway is in the 
market. 

Car works are far behind on orders and have been 
pressing for deliveries of steel. It is evident that they 
are sold up well into the spring and there is recent 
confirmation of what was said some time back that 
more cars were sold than were reported publicly. 

In the buying of 1913, bars, sheets and tin plates 
have been conspicuous in the past week. All tin plate 
manufacturers are now booking business for next year 
at $3.60, Pittsburgh. The sheet mills have found a 


surprising demand for forward delivery. On }! 
nealed an advance of $1 a ton was made last 
1.55c., Pittsburgh, for No. Io. 

Sales of bars for next year have gone on 
prodigious rate. Agricultural implement makers 
indications that the demand for their products \ 
beyond precedent and the question has already 
up of the ability of the mills to supply the needed st e 
Jobbers have made large contracts for the first quarter 
and there have been some efforts to place business in 
which the speculative element figured, but the mills are 
refusing such orders. 

There has been thus far no rush of plate and struc- 
tural orders for next year. In the East the 500,000 
tons of subway steel is a substantial backlog, but it will 
be stretched over several years. For the immediate 
future, construction prospects in the Central West and 
on the Pacific coast are most promising. In the past 
week the Arlington Hotel at Washington, 5500 tons, 
and an ore dock approach for the Great Northern, 
3800 tons, were the chief contracts. 

The tube trade of the world is at high mark. Brit- 
ish tube works have lately bought American skelp at a 
price netting the mill $2 to $3 a ton more than the 
Export rail sales recently referred to 
were at $29, Pittsburgh, against the home price of $28. 

The coke market has been very active in the past 


domestic price. 


week and contracts were closed for 200,000 tons of fur- 
nace coke a month for delivery through next year. 
Some of these were put through at’ $2.40, but the 
greater part at $2.50, and that price is now firmly held. 

As pig iron advances more blast furnaces are pre- 
paring to blow in and output is likely to increase gradu- 
ally in the remainder of the year. Some furnace com- 
panies are finding difficulty in getting a sufficient work- 
ing force to start; in other cases the drawback is coke 
Some disappointment in ore shipments 
is now indicated and a shortage of coal at the head of 


or ore or both. 


the lakes is a certainty. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type; 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. us 

Sept. 25, Sept. 18, Aug. 28, Sept. </, 

Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912, 1912, 1911. 
standard, Phila- 

$16.85 

15.00 


Foundry No. 2, 

delphia 
Foundry 
Foundry No. 2, 

cinnati 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 13.00 
Foundry No. 2, at 

Chicago* 16.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern 16.00 
Basic, Valley furnace 14.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 16.90 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 17.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh : 14.90 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 17.75 


$15.00 
13.25 


$16.00 
14.00 


$16.75 
2, Valley furnace. 14.50 
Southern, Cin- 

16.00 
12.75 


16.50 
16.00 
14.25 
15.90 
17.00 
14.65 
17.75 


1 13.25 
12.00 10.00 


14.50 
14.50 
$2.60 
15.90 
14.50 
13.65 


16.50 


15.50 
16.50 
14,00 
15.65 
15.50 
14.40 
16.25 


Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh...... 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 24.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh : 32.00 32.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 28.00 27.90 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 27.00 27.00 


20.00 
19.00 
25.00 
22.40 
26.00 


22.50 
23.00 
29.00 
25.40 
27.00 


24.00 
24.50 


24,00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Iron rails, Chicago .. 

Iron rails, Philadelphia 

Car wheels, Chicago 

Car wheels, Philadelphia 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago... 
Heavy ‘steel scrap, Philadelphia. 


16.25 14.00 
16.50 17.00 
14.00 12.75 
14.00 12.00 
13.75 12.50 
12.25 10.00 
14.50 12,00 


17.00 
17.00 
14.50 
14.25 
14.25 
12.75 
14.50 
; vies in the 
*The average switching charge for delivery to found in 


Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


+ 
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Sept. 25, Sept. 18, Aug. 28, Sept. 27, 


Finished Iron and Steel, 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 
r Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
r rails, heavy, at mill... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

s, Philadelphia......... 1.47% 1.424% 1.40 1.22% 
irs, Pittsburgh........... 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.25 
ars, CRIGRED is pacccccenee 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.20 
ars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.15 
urs, tidewater, New York 1.51 1.51 1.46 1.31 

ites, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.25 

ites, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.41 

PitteberGR > o.0cds eae esee 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.30 

tidewater, New York.. 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.46 

PHICGUUEUR - inn 6s Keeewe 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.30 

lewater, New York.. 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.46 

rooved steel, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.15 

sheared steel, Pittsburgh. . 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.25 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 


r Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


jlack, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.10 2.05 1.90 
ils, Pittsburgh......... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 
ls, Pittsburgh..........+» 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 
e, ann’led, 0 to 9, Pgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 
galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 


coke, prompt shipment $2.50 $2.40 $2.25 $1.50 

ke, future delivery.. 2.50 2.40 2.25 1.60 

%ke, prompt shipment 2.75 2.60 2.40 1.85 

ke, future delivery.. 2.75 2.75 2.50 2.10 
Metals, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 

New York...... ae 17.75 17.75 12.50 

copper, New York.. 17.70 17.62% 17.65 12.25 

St. ZOU os case tesenus 7.50 7.45 7.05 5.85 

Now WOGGs.c se wts se sies 7.65 7.60 7.20 6.00 
St, ERs caw csalanens ob vhs 4.95 4.95 4.573 4.32% 
ew DOT cheeks dibeoer 5.10 5.10 4.65 4.47% 
ROMs ccs bebe s Riess 50.10 49.00 46.25 38.87% 

Hallett, New York.. S887% 8.30 7.87% 7.70 

100-lb. box, Pittsburgh $3.60 $3.60 $3.50 $3.60 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per roo Ib.: 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston; 18c.; Buf- 
alo, 11c.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15¢.; Indianapolis, 
17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.; Kansas City, 42Y%c.; 
maha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 84%c.; New Or- 
ins, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 80c. on 
lates, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 
85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and 
hter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 
Plates—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
le, 1.40c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 
ns prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


ngular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ 
rd specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, 
lent, 4% in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 
n to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. 
es up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per sq. 
ynsidered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must be 
in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., 
base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 11 
ft. down to the weight of 316 in., take the price of 
ble overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa 
merican Steel Manufacturers. 


ras. Cents per Ib. 
ges under 4% in. to and including 3-16 in......... .10 
ges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 15 
iges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... .25 
iges under No, 9 to and including No. 10......... .30 
ges under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ .40 
Sketches (including straight taper plates) 3 ft. and over .10 
nplete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
LO | PS a ee ow Pas eee Coe .10 
\. B. M, A.” and ordinary firebox steel............. .20 
1 bottom s6GG} iiss vawawne bh kes case ws ows SWwewee ts .30 
Re GOO) ob. ndaidincddss Cades cebbassacaned eerie .40 
motive Grebox GtOll ns occ ccc sie muerentaecsnecesss .50 
hs over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive........... 05 
s over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... 10 
Vidths over 115 in, up to 120 in., inclusive........... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... 25 
Vidths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... .50 
Nidths ower 250-Oias, 3 is ves 5 ahs eke olden Deeenaee 1.00 


tting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., ine. .25 
tting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inc. .50 
tting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft........... 1.55 
harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
ain rods, $27. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per roo Ib., 
ms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
ts to jobbers, annealed, $1.50 galvanized, $1.80. Gal- 
ized barb wire, to jobbers, $2; painted, $1.70. Wire 

s to jobbers, $1.70. 

[he following table gives the price to retail mer- 
ants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
is added to the base price: 

Plain Wire, per 100 Ib. 


. 0 to 9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
nealed ...$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 $2.20 
alvamized” .. 1.9§ 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 230 2.70 2.80 
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Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, % in. 
and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.40c. Other shapes 


and sizes are quoted as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 


De ee” SE Be. ctiics dis Seek abana’ deoe kee 1.45 to 1.50 
H-beams over 18 in.... ints Gua bk tre ees 1.45 to 1.50 
ees IE. & GR. on cb sake Nat ceenbavce on ..«+ 1.45 to 1.50 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 

% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 

CEE BOO. 26 TOR cece cvtceus (ete dobee cane 1.45 to 1.50 
Pee TR. COE Wine xs caecntgcevereas 4 gaeeres 1.45 to 1.50 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in. plus full 

extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.... 1.45 to 1.50 
Deck beams and bulb angles..............0065 1.70 to 1.75 
ies Caen . WN Cais o uncnnde obaés tateasemen 2.15 to 2.30 
Checkered, trough and corrugated floor plates. 2.30 to 2.55 

Extras for Cutting to Length 
‘ nts per Ib 

Under 3 ft., to 2 ft. inclusive 25 
Under 2 ft., to 1 ft. inclusive > 50 
Under 1 ft. .. 1.55 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 it. and ove: 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice 


tled S§ ‘ 
Cents per Th 
Nos to 8 1.50 
Nos. 9 and 10 1.85 
Nos. 11 and 1.60 
Nos. 13 and 1.65 
Nos. 15 and l¢ ] 
B . S ts ( i } ed 
Nos. 10 to 12 .. 1.80 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.85 
Nos, 15 and 16 1.90 
Nos. 17 to 21 ‘ ‘ ; 1.95 
Nos. 22, 23 and 24 es 2.00 
Nos 5 and 2( «aan 
No. 27 2.10 
No. 28 2.15 
No. 29 2.20 
No. 30 2.30 
Galvan‘sed Sheets f Black Sheet Gauge 

Nos. 10 and 1] 2.30 
Nos. 12, 13 and 14 ? 40 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.55 
Nos. 17 to 21 : 2.70 
a, 2. ae ee IO. cou cleweesceaces bebbeseecueeuee 2.80 
Nos. 25. and 26 .civeescs ccoveweeveenvaces ee hanna 3.00 
ee Ee ne even ck ee er seeedn ee behannecn eet 3.15 
i Mi enn waded skeen ; Cin ekn cre bees on 3.30 
ek 6 en vikvatas 0 CGe a eheeok een a eeksdeee ee 
No. eve sdeat sic ease t bb eccsaeene 3.60 


Effective April 18, 1912, the rates for painted and- 
formed roofing sheets, per 100 lb., are based on the fol- 
lowing extras for painting and forming over prices for 
corresponding gauges in black and galvanized sheets: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets by Weight. 


Painting. 29 25to28 19to24 12to 18 
Regular or oiling ........+. 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular .......... 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming. 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corrugated 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2 V-crimped, without sticks.. 0.05 0.05 0.05 et 
% to 1% in. corrugated...... 0.10 0.10 0.10 as 
3 V-crimped, without sticks.. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed standard seam, with 

ee Porte de carats nie 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats ............ 0.15 0.15 0.15 
Plain brick siding........... a 0.20 a 
ESE CEE nec rcsecress 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ........ “fs 0.25 0.25 
Beaded ceiling ............. 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

NE tm i nip ori. ote eniiad ein 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with caps 

and cleats ..... eevae ss Ge 0.25 
Roofine valley, 12 in. and 

DEE 5 sae - ae a 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing (plain 

OF COPTUGREOE) <6 cc vssecias awa 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron. 
eS | RR ere 62 TOE Pas ceca ee une 46 
eke age oe aw ibis 64% 2 O60 ee Ml ew weet coe 48 
ee Oh ee i i's Ws no aan 69% en WE bean bac 6 dcwowa ee 
rT O-eS ee 72 BAG 00 DUE Bhs ov id widcicewe 55% 
5 amd O 4B. cic cweces ‘ 64% Pee ED Ws 6 ddan kchbune 58 
7. 90 1S Be cavducnnancaes 62 Locomotive and steamship spe- 


cial grades bring higher prices. 


2%4-in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for 
carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River: lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f.0.b. 
mill at Pittburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 
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Wrought Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ car- Pittsburgh and Cleveland. There is a good 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel inquiry for foundry iron for first quarter. \ 
pipe (card weight), in effect from September 10, 1912, standard Bessemer pig iron at $16; malleable B 
one point greater being allowed on merchant weight; $14.50; basic, $14.75 to $15; No. 2 foundry, $14 
iron pipe (full weight), from September 3, 1912: this year and $15 for first quarter, and gray 
$13.75, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate t. 

: burgh being goc. a ton. 
tack. Galv. Inches * Black. Galv. Billets and Sheet Bars.—Very little has b 
72 52 | } ; 65 48 in the open market in the past week, consumers 
. a . covered, but none of the larger steel mills has 
62 steel to spare for delivery this year. Dealers 
63 picked up small lots of billets and sheet bar 
Lap Weld. which they are asking premiums over regular 
68 te ' ranging from $1 to $2 a ton. We quote Bessemer 
70 iy ‘ billets at $24 to $24.50; Bessemer sheet bars, $24.50 to 
66 | 2 $25; open hearth billets $24.50 to $25 and open hearth 
oe sheet bars about $25.50, Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
mills, and for delivery within six to eight weeks. Axle 
billets are quotable at about $30, and forging billets fo: 
general forging purposes are about $32, f.o.b. mil 
Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys.—Reports are that several leading Eng- 
lish producers have again advanced prices on 8o per 
cent. ferromanganese, now asking $59.50 Baltimore, 
for first half of 1913. So far as known none has been 
sold at this price, but a local consumer is reported 
to have bought 1200 tons in the early part of last 
week, deliveries 200 tons a month, for first half, at 
$56.50, Baltimore. We quote 80 per cent. ferro- 
manganese at $59 to $60, Baltimore, for prompt de- 
livery, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh district being 
$1.95 a ton. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in 
lots up to 100 tons at $72.50; over 100 tons to 600 tons 
$71.50, and over 600 tons, $70.50, Pittsburgh. The 
lower grades are ruling at $20 for 10 per cent., $21 for 
11 per cent. and $22 for 12 per cent., f.o.b. cars at 
COR MEPORG: YR Ones Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. On _ ferrotitanium 
57 | % «-+-: 58 : we quote 8c. per lb. for carload lots, toc. per Ib. 
60 | % to 1 e in 2000-lb. lots and over and 12%c. per lb. in lots up 


62 2 to 2%. 
extra strong, plain ends to 2000 Ib. 
ra ne eee ae ‘ rane Steel Rails.—No important orders for standard sec- 
60 : 61 ss tions were taken locally in the past week, but in- 
59 | 4% a 60 54 -quiries are reported from several important roads for 
Oe an += 0g < 7 53 1 next year’s delivery. The new demand for light rails 
of Bestar, digsounts, are, subject fo the usual variation im weight is active, the Carnegie Steel Company having received 
basing (higher price) than the above discounts on black and three orders and specifications in the past week for about 
(3) points on galvanized. 3200 tons. We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per Ib. 
and standard section rails at 1.25c. per lb. Light 
rails are quoted as follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb 
Pittsburgh sections, 1.25¢.; 16 and 20-lb., 1.30c.; 12 and 14-lb., 
1.35c., and 8 and 1o-lb., 1.40c., all in carload lots 
PITTSBURGH, September 25, 1912. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

In more lines of finished product, such as tin plate, Wire Rods.—Sales of high carbon open hearth rods 
sheets, and cold rolled shafting, makers have an- have been made as high as $31, Pittsburgh, in small 
nounced that they will accept business at present lots for prompt shipment. An inquiry is out for 1200 
prices for delivery into the first quarter of 1913. Al- tons of either Bessemer or open hearth rods at the 
ready a considerable tonnage of tin plate, sheets and option of the mill, and one maker states that he could 
railroad spikes has been sold for delivery in the readily secure $27.50 from this buyer if he had the 
first quarter of next year, and present market prices rods to spare. We quote Bessemer, open hearth 
on practically all lines of finished iron and steel can and chain rods at $27 to $27.50, Pittsburgh. 
be considered as the prices at which orders can be 
placed for first quarter and first half of 1913. The 
pig iron market is strong, with a fair amount of new *. "6 peas 
os é ; . at $31, Pittsburgh. 
inquiry for first quarter. Steel billets and sheet bars 2 ‘ : cmevtlyy 
continue scarce, with dealers still able to get premiums Skelp.—No large contracts for skelp have recently 
of $1 to $2 a ton over regular mill prices. The feature een placed, but the market is firm. We eel 
of the week was the large amount of furnace coke 8rooved steel skelp at 1.30c. to 1.35¢.; shearec Pa 
sold for delivery over the first half and some over kelp, 1.35¢. to 1.40c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.00c. “4 
all of next year. A part of this went at $2.40, but 1-05c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.75¢. to 1.80c., delivere 
most of it was at $2.50 per net ton at oven. The old 2t buyer’s mill in the. Pittsburgh district. 
material market is decidedly stronger; selected heavy Structural Material—Local fabricators are not ac- 
melting scrap is firm at $14.50 to $14.75, with every tively seeking new business, being practically filled 
indication of going to $15 in the near future. Prices for the remainder of this year. Large jobs in the 
on everything in iron and steel lines are very strong, local market, for which inquiries are expected soon, 
and the mills have only a limited tonnage of their are the Magee Memorial Hospital, 1800 tons, and the 
products to spare for this year’s delivery. new Hotel Augusta, 5000 to 6000 tons. The latter 1s 
‘ to be built on Smithfield street in this city, and work 
on it is expected to start early next year. We quote 
beams and channels up to 15 in. at 1.40c. to I.45¢., 


Butt Weld. 


Plugged and Reamed. 
1 77 69 1 to 1%, butt... 
2, ls 74 66 2, 
2% s 76 68 
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Muck Bar.—No sales have been reported in the 
past week. Standard makes of muck bar are firm 
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Pig Iron.—Prices on Bessemer pig iron seem to 
have advanced squarely to $15.50 at Valley furnace for 


the remainder of this year and to $16 for first quarter Pittsburgh, for the remainder of this year and first 
of 1913. Three or four sales of small lots, ranging 


from 100 to 300 tons, have been made for prompt quarter of oe . he past 
delivery at $15.50; sales of 4000 to 6000 tons to a Plates.—No cas orders were placed ston ath or 
local interest for first quarter also at $15.50, and 25,000 Week with local fabricators, and inquiries are = = 
tons for first quarter at $16. Basic sales in the past light. The local plate mills are filled up for » lod 
week are estimated to have totaled about 75,000 tons, ™ainder of this year, but are now taking contrac’ 
the latest at $15, Valley furnace. A sale of 5000 tons or first quarter of 1913 on the basis of s., $3 
of basic was made a few days ago to a Buffalo railroad 1-45¢. for %4 in. and heavier. Premiums of $2 e fler 
supply manufacturer for December—February delivery 4 ton are being obtained over these prices by a . 
at $14.75, Valley furnace. The Westinghouse Electric mills that can make deliveries in six to eight weeks. 4 
& Mfg. Company has come in the market for upward Iron and Steel Bars.—Quite a heavy tonnage = 
of 25,000 tons of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 foundry for ship- steel bars has already been sold for delivery '0 te 
ment in first half for its plants in East Pittsburgh. first quarter of 10913 at 1.35¢.,. Pittsburgh. All the 
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ng mills are now entering orders for first quarter 
very at this price. The new demand is fairly ac- 
and specifications against contracts for delivery 
year are coming in freely. We quote merchant 
bars at 1.35c. for delivery over the remainder 
this year and into first quarter of 1913, and com- 
iron bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c. at mill for the re- 
nder of this year, several makers stating they are 
ing firm at the higher price. Makers of steel 
quote the following extras for twisting: 4% in. 
larger, $1 per net ton; % and %& in., $2 per net ton. 
Hoops and Bands.—The new demand is fairly 
e, and most of the mills have their product prac- 


lly sold up for the remainder of this year. We 
te steel bands at 1.35c., with extras as per the 
bar card, and hoops at 1.45c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


the remainder of this year and into first quarter. 
Sheets.—There has been a general advance of $1 
ton on blue annealed sheets, making No. 10 gauge 
On Monday the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
pany opened its books for contracts for sheets 
lelivery through the first quarter of 1913 on the 
of 1.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 2.15c. for 
28 box annealed, one-pass, cold rolled black sheets 
3.30c. for No. 28 galvanized. Consumers have 
importuning the mills for some time to accept 
contracts for first quarter. The new demand 
sheets is active. The commitments of all the 
great that none of them is able to take 
ny considerable tonnage of new business for this 
The output, though enormously heavy, is still 
short of meeting the demand, and all the mills 
yack in deliveries. Already a considerable ton- 
has been sold for first quarter. We quote No. 
lue annealed sheets 1.55c.; No. 28 black 2.15c. and 
28 galvanized 3.30c. for the remainder of this 
and first quarter of next year. 
Tin Plate.—The leading makers have opened their 
s for business for first quarter, on the basis 
of $3.60 for 14 x 20 coke plates. For several months 
he consumers of tin plate who make finished prod- 
icts that necessitate their knowing a long time in ad- 
ince what their tin plate will cost have been insisting 
that the mills accept contracts for first quarter. Sev- 
eral contracts have been placed on this basis and 
is expected that in October new buying will be 
eavy. Specifications are now showing a marked fall- 
ng off, as this is the fag end of the tin plate season. 
We quote tin plate at $3.60 per box for 14 x 20 coke 
plates f.o.b., Pittsburgh for delivery over the remainder 
this year and into first quarter. 
Bolts and Rivets.—A further advance of 5 per cent. 
been made in prices of bolts, but rivets are un- 
ianged. The new demand continues heavy. Most of 
bolt and rivet makers have their product sold 
ver the remainder of this year and have a good 
| of business on their books for first quarter. Pres- 
prices on bolts are based on 1.30c. for steel bars, 
as these are now selling at 1.35c. to 1.40c., with 
veries hard to get, it is not unlikely there will 
nother advance on bolts in the near future. We 
follows: 
100 lb. base; cone head boiler rivets, $2 in car- 
ds only, an advance of Ioc. to 15c. being charged 
smaller lots. Discounts on bolts are as follows: 
ach and lag screws, 80 and 12% per cent. off; small 
arriage bolts, cut threads, 75, 10 and 2% per cent. 
small carriage bolts, rolled threads, 75, 10, 24, 
per cent. off; large carriage bolts, 70, 10 and 2% 
er cent. off; small machine bolts, rolled threads, 75, 
per cent. off; small machine bolts, cut threads, 
10, 5 per cent. off; large machine bolts, 70, 10 and 
per cent. off; square hot pressed nuts, blank and 
ipped, $5.90 off, and hexagon nuts, $6.55 off. These 
ces are in lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered within 
oc. freight radius of maker’s works. 


are so 


te as 


Shafting—The demand is heavy, and specifications 
is stated 


igainst contracts are coming in freely. It 
never in the history of the shafting trade have 
ces been so closely observed as they are at present. 


he Columbia Steel & Shafting Company, Pittsburgh, 
nnounces that it has opened its books for first quarter 
the basis of 60 per cent. in carloads and larger 


ts and 55 per cent. off in small lots. We quote cold 
rolled shafting for delivery this year at 62 per cent. 


ff in carloads and 57 per cent. in less than carloads 


livered in base territory. 
Spelter.—Prime grades of Western spelter are firm 
7.40c., East St. Louis, equal to. 7.52¥c., Pittsburgh. 
sale of 200,.tons for.,October. delivery has been 
lade at this price. 


Railroad Spikes.—The Erie Railroad has placed an 


\ 
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Button head structural rivets, $1.90 


order for 10,000 kegs for first quarter with a local 
maker. Inquiries from other roads for next year are 
quite active, but makers are not anxious to take con- 
tracts, as they believe prices will be higher. We 
quote railroad spikes in base sizes, 5% x 9/16 in., and 
also small railroad and boat spikes at $1.80 per 100 
lb., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, for remainder of this year and 
first quarter of 1913. 

Wire Products.—The demand for wire nails is now 
very heavy, and specifications against contracts are 
coming in freely. Leading makers state that prices are 
being absolutely observed. As indicating the strength 
of the market, it can be stated that a leading mill 
has taken a contract for about 3000 kegs of wire nails 
for delivery in first quarter at $1.75 base per keg. The 


new demand for barb wire and fence wire is more 
active, and indications point to a very heavy fall 
trade. We quote wire nails at $1.70 per keg; cut 


nails $1.60 to $1.65; galvanized barb wire, per 100 Ib., 
$2; painted, $1.70; annealed fence wire $1.50, and gal- 
vanized fence wire $1.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms, 


freight added to point of delivery. Jobbers charge 
the usual advances over these prices for small lots 
Irom store. 


Merchant Steel—The new demand is fairly heavy, 
and mills report that specifications are still coming 
in freely. Most makers have their product pretty well 
sold up for the remainder of this year, and prices are 
firm. We quote: Iron finished tire, 1% to ¥% in. and 
larger, 1.30c., base; under % in., 1.40c.; planished tire, 
1.50c.; channel tire, 4, 74 and 1 in., 1.80c.; 1% in. and 
larger, 1.65c.; toe calk, 1.85c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 
1.35¢c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoes, 
tapered or bent, 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c.; machinery 
steel, smooth finish, 1.70c., all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—So crowded are the local mills 
that the Philadelphia Company of this city, which 
came in the market recently for about 20 miles of 
6-in.~iron pipe, could not get the deliveries wanted 
and placed the order with an Eastern mill. Local 
pipe mills are practically sold up for the remainder 
of this year and are behind in deliveries from 6 to 
10 weeks. The discounts on steel pipe as of September 
10 and on full weight irom pipe as of September 3 
are being firmly held. One leading mill has already 
sold this year a considerably larger tonnage of steel 
pipe than it sold in all of last year. 


Boiler Tubes—The new demand is fairly heavy. 
Railroads are specifying freely against contracts for 
locomotive tubes placed some time ago. On seamless 
steel tubing, several makers report that they are out 
of the market for the rest of this year. The new 
demand for merchant tubes is active, and discounts 
are being firmly held. 

Coke.—The situation in furnace coke is very strong, 
a large tonnage having been closed for delivery in 
first half and some for all of next year. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company has bought 16,000 tons 
per month for each of its three blast furnaces now 
in operation, and 12,000 tons per month for its fourth 
blast furnace, shipments to start about April, 1913, and 
has also bought 6000 tons per month, commencing 
January and running through all of 1913, for its 
cupolas and steel works. The total purchase by this 
company is thus about 54,000 tons per month, starting 
January, which will be increased in April to about 
70,000 tons per month. It is understood that the 
business was divided among three leading coke con- 
cerns and the price paid was slightly under $2.50 per 
net ton at oven. A Shenango Valley furnace interest 
and a Cleveland consumer have each bought 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of standard furnace coke per month for 
all of 1913 at $2.50 at oven. The Producers’ Coke 
Company, Uniontown, Pa., which is handling the coke 
of a number of important producers, has sold 60,000 
to 70,000 tons of furnace coke for first half and for 
all of next year at $2.50. It is now learned that several 
weeks ago a leading Connellsville operator sold 20,000 
tons per month for all of next year at about $2.40 
at oven. In the past two weeks, there have been 
sold fully 200,000 tons per month of furnace coke 
for next year. The minimum price on furnace coke 
today for first half of 1913 is $2.50 at oven. Some 
makers believe the price may go to $2.75 or $3 before 
the end of the year. All indications point to an 
enormous demand for furnace coke for next year. 
With the scarcity of labor, there may be a shortage 
in the supply. oundry coke is also much firmer, in 
sympathy, and standard makes of 72-hour are selling 
at $2.75 up to $2.90 for prompt shipment, while prices 
quoted for first half of next year are $2.75 to $3 per 
net ton at oven. We quote strictly standard makes 
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of 72-hour foundry coke at $2.75 to $3 per ton for first 
half but some makes are obtainable at $2.60 to $2.75. 
The output in the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions last week was 372,781 net tons, an increase 
over the previous week of 14,942 tons. 

Old Material—The whole scrap market is strong, 
and prices on several grades, notably heavy steel scrap 
and low phosphorus melting stock, are higher. The 
embargo on borings and turnings routed to the West 
Penn Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa. has been 
lifted and the embargo on scrap for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Monessen, Pa., has also been lifted, 
and this has improved the local situation a good 
deal. There is a very active inquiry for heavy steel 
scrap and for low phosphorus melting stock, heavy 
sales of the latter having been made in the past 
week. Dealers who do not have steel scrap on hand 
are not anxious to sell, thinking the market will be 
still higher, and they are afraid to sell short. One 
leading consumer has bought 1000 tons of low phos- 
phorus melting stock at $17.25, and 1500 tons at $17.50 
delivered at one of its works, and about 1500 tons de- 
livered at another plant. Sales of 3000 to 4000 tons 
of heavy steel scrap have been made at $14.50 to $14.75 
delivered in the Pittsburgh district, which is the 
absolute minimum of the market, with some dealers 
holding for $15. Sales are also noted of about 1000 
tons of No. 1 foundry cast at $13.50; 1000 tons of 
turnings at $11.10, and 500 tons of borings at $10, all 
delivered in the Pittsburgh district. Dealers are 
quoting as follows, per gross tons: 


now 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and 
Pittsburgh delivery 

No. 1 foundry cast 

No. 2 foundry cast 

Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mills 
Pittsburgh district 

Rerolling rails, and Cambridge, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa 

No. 1 railroad malleable stock 

Grate bars 

Low phosphorus 

Iron car axles 

eR ee ee ee ee 

Locomotive axles 

No. 1 busheling scrap 

No. 2 busheling scrap 

Old car wheels 

*Cast-iron borings 

*Machine shop turnings 

i SO ee ae Se pee 

Old iron rails 

No. 1 R. R. wrought 

Heavy steel axle 

Stove plate 
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*These prices are 
burgh district. 
+Shipping point. 


consumers’ mills 


Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILi., September 24, 1912. 

Inquiries for pig iron have decreased somewhat. 
This is not considered to be an indication that require- 
ments are entirely satisfied but rather due to the fact 
that, having filled a portion of their needs, buyers are 
willing to wait for a time to determine what the out- 
come of the present price situation is to be. The con- 
sumptive demand of melters is emphasized by the ur- 
gent requests for early shipment of pig iron bought for 
delivery through the remainder of the year. Negotia- 
tions for rails which have been pending have resulted 
in the booking of a large volume of business, while a 
number of important contracts are still to be closed. 
The demand for track supplies has been in keeping with 
the liberal inquiry for rails. The rush of fall construc- 
tion work has brought heavy pressure on the already 
overcrowded mills and is taxing the resources of job- 
bers’ stocks. So heavy has been the demand for ma- 
terial out of store that the territory of the larger job- 
bers has widened out to meet the depletion of smaller 
stocks. In many directions the fear of car shortage is 
productive of precautionary anticipation and signs are 
not lacking that what is now only threatening will de- 
velop into a real handicap. 

Pig Iron.—Coincident with the rapid advance in pig 
iron prices, a cessation in buying activity has appeared 
in this market. This lull is not so marked as to ex- 
clude a number of important ‘purchases the past week 
nor are other inquiries for considerable tonnages en- 
tirely lacking. It is also a generally acknowledged fact 
that a large proportion of melters’ requirements in this 
territory for the first half still remains to be covered. 
In many cases, buyers have been led to cover their 
needs in part because of the rising market but have 
determined to await further developments before com- 
pleting their purchases. Present indications do not 
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September 2 


point to a more advantageous market for the by 
though the efforts being made by furnace inter. 
place added capacity in blast at as early a date a 
sible may operate in that direction. The Federa 
nace Company expects to blow in its second sta 
latter part of October, the Thomas Furnace Co: 
Milwaukee, hopes to have its furnace in very 

and the expectation of the Iroquois Iron Compan, 
that its four stacks will all be making iron before +, 
end of the year. This will leave only the small Spri; 
Valley furnace of all the merchant capacity in this dis. 
trict out of operation. Prices for local iron continy 
the basis of $17 at the furnace. The situation as 
gards Southern iron is about as reported a week a, 
except that the minimum price for Birmingham iro: 
now $13.25 for the remainder of the year and $13.; 
for first quarter. A sale is recorded for first half de- 
livery at $13.75. It is understood that those interests 
holding at $14 are practically out of the market. De- 
liveries of iron are being specified promptly, and in 
some instances the anticipation of shipment is bei: 
requested. We quote local irons, f.o.b. furnace, th 
average switching charge to Chicago foundries being 
nearly 50c. per ton. Other quotations are for Chicag 
delivery. Prices on prompt shipment are as follows 


$17.75 to $18.25 


) 
o 
s 

( 


Lake Superior charcoal 
Northern coke foundry, 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. . 16.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 17.85to 18.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 17.35 to 17.8 
Southern coke, No, 3 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern coke, No. 4 .35to 16.85 
Southern gray forge 10 to 16.3 
Southern mottled 16.35 
Malleable Bessemer 17.00 
Standard Bessemer 18.00 
Basic 


17.00 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent. 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent. 18.90 to 19.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent. 19.90 to 


20.40 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A part of the rail ton- 
nage which has been under negotiation between West- 
ern railroads and local mills has finally been placed 
while equally heavy bookings still remain to be 
definitely closed. Large orders for tie plates and 
track fastenings are also noted, interest in these ma- 
terials extending to practically all of the railroads. We 
quote standard railroad spikes at 1.80c. to 1.85c., base; 
track bolts with square-nuts, 2.20c. to 2.30c. base, all 
in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, $30 to $32.50 net ton; 
standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; 
open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., I.25c.; 
16 to 20 lb., 1.30c.; 12 Ib., 1.35¢.; 8 Ib., f.40c.; angle bars, 
1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material—The largest building contract 
closed the past week was for 6109 tons for the new Cook 
County hospital, Chicago, taken by the American Bridge 
Company. Other sales by this company include 3680 
tons to the Great Northern Railway for an approach to 
an ore dock; 205 tons to the Blodgett Construction 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss.; 141 tons to the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. The St. Paul Foundry Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., sold 141 tons for a high schoo 
building at Great Falls, Mont.; the Worden-Allen Com- 
pany sold 135 tons to the Lake Milling, Smelting & 
Refining Company, Point Mills, Mich., and the Alfred 
E. Norton Company received an order for 120 tons 
for a warehouse for the Peden Iron & Steel Company, 
Houston, Texas. Four highway spans to be built in 
Yuba County, Cal., for which bids had been received on 
157 tons, will be built of reinforced concrete instead oi 
steel. Car lettings have been as follows: For the 
Northern Pacific, 2500 steel underframes to the W est- 
ern Car & Foundry Company; for the Wabash Railroad, 
500 hopper car bodies. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is figuring on 500 steel underframes for flat 
cars. Considerable construction, particularly of build- 
ings, is being delayed, it is known, by the inability ol 
mills to promise shipments definitely. The Steel Cor 
poration has opened its books for first quarter business 
on the basis of $1 a ton advance over fourth quarter 
prices. We quote for Chicago delivery, mill shipment 
on plain shapes, 1.58c. to 1.68c. 

The pressure on warehouse stocks of structural material 
tarding deliveries ten days to two weeks, is being somewhat r« 
by the ordering of shapes in long lengths rather than cut to 
sizes. Fabricating shops in a position to handle material in 
can improve delivery two or three days by so ordering 
quote for base sizes from store, 2c. 


Plates.—Universal plates for delivery in five SIX 


weeks are being sold in this market on the basis © 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, while mill shipments offering no °° 
ter delivery than three or four months are noted on the 
basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh. Other makers are contin 
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o take business at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, shipment to 

~ aade im the regular routine. The leading interest is 
g first half business at 1.40c. for first quarter, with 

$; .dvance for second quarter. We quote for Chicago 
ery, mill shipment, 1.58c. and 1.68c. 


rehouse deliveries on plates cut to sizes are about ten days 
but the situation in this respect has not been allowed to 
worse although the continually increasing limitations of the 
ave thrown a growing demand upon jobbers’ stocks. We 
for delivery from store, base price 2c. 


Sheets.—A still further advance in the mill price of 
anized sheets seems imminent as the spread be- 
en these prices and the quotations on black sheets 
s not yet cover the added cost of manufacture, par- 
arly in view of the higher values of spelter. Some 
of the local mills are in an easier position with refer- 
ence to blue annealed sheets and are taking business 
at prices $2 a ton below other current quotations, the 
nimum price being 1.78c., Chicago. Deliveries on 
annealed are readily obtainable in four weeks. We 
quote Chicago delivery in carload lots from mill as fol- 
No. 28 black sheets, 2.33c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
, and No. to blue annealed, 1.78c. to 1.88c. 


S t tonnage out of store has increased to the extent of being 
f largest items now movirig from jobbers’ stocks, and as 
nnage which the mills have to offer for this year’s shipment de- 
, this volume has grown. The demand for galvanized sheets 
ticular has been heavy and a recent advance has placed store 
ions somewhat out of line with other grades of sheets as well 
sent mill prices. We quote on sheets from jobbers’ stocks, as 

No. 10 blue annealed, 2.15c.; No. 28 black, 2.70c., and No. 
vanized, 3.95c. 


Bars.—While the leading interest continues to quote 
Pittsburgh, on steel bars and is contracting for 
first quarter shipment on that basis other important 
makers will sell only at prices $1°a ton higher. Pre- 
mium prices as high as 1.65c., Chicago, also prevail. 
For bar iron 1.50c., Chicago, is now the ruling price, 
and only in exceptional instances can 1.45c. be done. 
The heavy demand for reinforcing bars of both soft and 
hard steel and the shortage of old steel rail scrap have 
added to the already firm situation on hard steel bars, 
and one interest is practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. We quote, for mill shipment, as follows: Bar iron, 
1.45c. to 1.50c.; soft steel bars, 1.53c. to 1.65c.; hard 
steel bars, 1.40c. to 1.60c. 


[he demand for bars out of store is increasingly heavy. This 
1 n large part to the requirements of fall construction work, 
applicable particularly to twisted reinforcing bars, Deliver- 
somewhat delayed by requirements of cutting to sizes. We 
soft steel bars, 1.90c.; bar iron, 1.90c.; reinforcing bars, 1.90c., 
th Sc. extra for twisting in sizes 4% in. and over, and 7c. 

r smaller sizes; shafting, 57 per cent. off. 


Rivets and Bolts.—The advance in the price of rivets 
the basis of 2,08c., Chicago, has become more general, 
Ithough one large interest continues willing to take 
business at prices $2 a ton less. Advances in the price 
of machine and carriage bolts and nuts are also noted. 
One of the largest makers of bolts is four months be- 
hind in its mill deliveries. We quote from mill as fol- 
lows: Carriage bolts up to % in. x 6 in., rolled thread, 
5-10-74; cut thread, 75-10-24; larger sizes, 70-10; ma- 
ne bolts up to % in. x 4 in., rolled thread, 75-10-10- 
2 cut thread, 75-10-74; larger sizes, 75-10-5; coach 
rews, 80-12%; hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.90 off 
r cwt.; hexagon, $6.55 off per cwt. Structural rivets, 
to 1% in., 1.98c. to 2.08c., base, Chicago, in carload 
ts; boiler rivets, 0.10c. additional. 


f store we quote for structural rivets, 2.20c., and for boiler 
0c. to 2.50c. Machine bolts up to 4% x 4 in., 75-5; larger 
5 riage bolts up to % x 6 in., 75 off; larger sizes, 70 off. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
oundry Company was awarded the contract for 
tons for Dayton, Ohio, on which, as announced 
week, it was the low bidder. This company was 
awarded the contract for 450 tons for Bottingham, 

Bonds have been issued and sold by Blanchard, 
va, for a waterworks system. Special elections are 
be held at Epworth, lowa, and Saline, Mich., for 
sideration of waterworks projects. We quote as 
lows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $30; 

) 12 in., $28; 16 in. and up, $27, with $1 extra for 
pipe. 


Wire Products.—The demand for small spikes by 

roads, in addition to liberal specifications for nails, 
irb wire and woven wire fencing, has made this the 
usiest month this year or last in the wire trade. Job- 
ers are requiring large stocks of nails and wire to 

P up with the demand for small lots from ware- 
uses. The demand for woven wire fencing is not 
ulte so heavy as a few weeks ago, but the fabricators 
ire showing no let up in their activities, and most of 
the mills are being operated night and day. We quote 
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as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.68; 
wire nails, $2.88; ee barb wire, $1.88 to $2.93; gal- 
vanized, $2.18; polished staples, $1.93; galvanized, $2.23, 
all Chicago, 


Old Material.—The scarcity of railroad lists and 
the tenacity with which dealers are holding accumu- 
lated stocks on the apparent expectation of still higher 
prices continue to preserve the strength of the scrap 
iron situation. During the past week the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul has offered 1700 tons and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy 2200 tons, but aside from 
these offerings little railroad scrap is available. Recent 
purchases of railroad scrap, now available for shipment 
to consumers, are forcing local dealers to furnish ship- 
ping instructions on this class of material, but they show 
no disposition to part with scrap that they can con- 
veniently hold. Country dealers are more inclined to 
sell, but the movement of scrap both from railroads 
and dealers continues to be greatly restricted by the 
scarcity of labor and the shortage of cars. A shortage 
of steel rails particularly is noted. We have advenced 
our prices about 25c. a ton over those quoted last week. 
We quote for delivery at buyer’s works, Chicago and 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fol- 
lows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Ce OS SUN. ons ciclo dente ote de eave we eee . $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling..............+. .. 15.25to 15.7! 
Old steel rails, lese than 3 ft. ........00000- 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

IN ik kc tvedlagscctVebade ceseed oeeaaepes 24.00 
Cr i Pe has ten ead w ehh aa ewes 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap .......... seucecse 10.0060 13.56 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart....... 13.00to 13.50 
Ne i. ca cenieeek ae kas « eee 12.75 to 13.25 
ees, Se WEG ok cas 00 ceo bKOdoeusen . 10.00 to 10.50 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars ....... bai $15.50 to $16.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms .............. 17.00to 17.50 
Steel angle bars Ne ee ; nes 12.50 to 13.00 
OS a ers ‘ ; .. 21.50 to 00 
a SS AP prs des Sete 16.50 to 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ ie aed eee 13.25 to 


25 to 
25 to 
25 to 
75 to 
75 to 
25 to 


00 to 


No. 2 railroad wrought .... 

Cut forge ......-. eli ae ve 

Steel knuckles and couplers. . 

DONO SRMED 2 occ sv cccees ‘ 
Locomotive tires, smooth 

Machine shop turnings 

Cast and mixed borings 

No. 1 busheling 5 nse wtieiea 

No. 2 busheling ....... ch ctaree ; 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 
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Boiler punching® .....esescecses 12.75to 1 
eee SO Perr or rere 13.00 to 1 
Stove plate and light: cast scrap 11.25to 1 
Railroad malleable ...... : 12.75to 1 
Agricultural malleable ; 11.25to 1 
PIpOO BNE BOGE oo vce wi cecsvvees sa 10.25to 10 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 24, 1912. 


The active demand for foundry pig iron continues, 
heavy inquiries being brought out by steadily advancing 
prices. A further advance of 25c. a ton has been made 
on leading brands, and some producers are practically 
sold up for this year. The demand for finished iron and 
steel products continues heavy, but with less premium 
business, as producers are pretty well sold up for the 
near future. Billets are being freely inquired for, but 
mills are practically sold up. Consumers would make 
contracts for first quarter requirements freely, but in 
very few cases are producers ready to open order books 
for forward deliveries. 

Iron Ore.—Negotiations are still pending in connec- 
tion with sales of Wabana ore. Consumers are also laok- 
ing round for further supplies of domestic ores, because 
of increasing activity of blast furnaces. Several sellers 
of both foreign and domestic ores have not yet named 
quotations for 1913. Importations at this port during 
the week included 12,256 tons of Swedish and 5800 tons 
of Cuban ore. 

Pig Iron.—While buying has probably been in small- 
er volume, consumers have come into the market freely 
for additional quantities for this year as well as early 
in 1913. Negotiations for several large blocks of both 
high and low grade iron, aggregating over 10,000 tons, 
referred to last week, are still pending and inquiries for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons more have recently come out, in- 
cluding 3500 tons of mixed grades of charcoal and 
coke foundry iron from the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road for first quarter. A local jobbing foundry has an 
inquiry out for 1000 to 1500 tons, while numerous small 
lot propositions are being received daily. Virginia cast 
iron pipe makers are asking for additional supplies, one 
being in the market for 3000 tons for first quarter and 
another for 1500 tons for this year. Delaware River 
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cast iron pipe makers have been taking on odd lots, 
while new inquiries, aggregating several thousand 
tons, are noted. Off grade iron for pipe making ap- 
pears to be strong at $16, delivered. The majority of 
the sales in the higher grades recently have been in 
small lots at prices showing a rather wide range, $16.85, 
$17 and $17.25, delivered, having been done for standard 
brands of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry for 
fourth quarter. In almost every case $17 is now named 
as a minimum for this grade although several sellers 
have advanced to $17.25 as a minimum; on the other 
hand, quotations of $16.85 and $16.90 are still held open, 
but are subject to early withdrawal. Virginia pig iron 
producers have arrived at a more settled basis of quo- 
tations. For delivery in the first quarter, or in in- 
stances the first half, $15 at furnace for No. 2 X is now 
pretty generally quoted, with No. 2 plain ranging from 
$14.50 to $14.75. Some producers are sold up on No. 2 
X for varying periods during the last quarter, but 
$14.50, furnace, for No. 2 X, and $14.25 for No. 2 plain 
can be done, although sellers are not offering freely on 
this basis. These prices are equivalent to a range of 
$17.30 to $17.50, delivered here, for No. 2 X. Quite a 
number of moderate sized lots have been sold on this 
basis, while some little business has been put through 
for first quarter at $17.80 to $18, delivered here. Fur- 
ther sales of rolling mill forge iron have been made 
against the recent 10,000-ton inquiry at $16, delivered. 
Higher prices are now being asked for this grade. 
Very little movement in steel making grades is noted. 
Basic consumers have practically covered for fourth 
quarter needs and also for a good portion of their first 
quarter needs. Several unclosed inquiries for first 
quarter are, however, still pending. A sale of 1000 tons 
of low phosphorus at $21.50 is noted, with smaller lots 
going at $22, delivered here. The leading producer of 
Lebanon Valley low phosphorus pig is reported sold up 
for the remainder of the year. Quotations on all grades 
are very firm and an advancing tendency is still ap- 
parent. For fourth quarter delivery in buyers’ yards 
in this district the followirg range of prices is named: 


.$16.85 to $ 


Eastern. Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry $ 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 p + 16.60 to 
Virginia No X foundry . 17.30 to 
Virginia No. plain 17.05 to 
Fray forge ‘ .. 16.00 to 
Basic ‘ 16.00 to 
Standard low 21.50 to 
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Ferroalloys.—The market is in a chaotic condition. 
Quotations for 80 per cent. ferromanganese for first 
half of 1913 are entirely nominal at $56.50 to $59.50, 
seaboard. Sales of prompt ferromanganese have been 
made at $60 and $62.50, seaboard, with $65 asked. Very 
little movement of ferrosilicon is noted, the 50 per cent. 
grade being quoted at $72.50, with the 1o per cent. fur- 
nace grade at $23.30, delivered in this district. 


Billets—Eastern producers who can make deliveries 
of rolling billets have no difficulty in obtaining $28, de- 
livered in this district, for moderate sized orders, and 
have made a number of sales on that basis. Higher 
prices have also been obtained in some instances, de- 
pendent on delivery and customer. Eastern mills con- 
tinue to take business for Western delivery. Mills are 
now pretty well sold up for the remainder of the year 
and have not yet opened books for next year, although 
inquiries for such delivery have been numerous. Forg- 
ing billets have been fairly active and are quoted at 
$30 and $32, base, f.o.b. Eastern miils, according to 
customer and delivery asked. 


Plates.—Business coming to the Eastern mills con- 
tinues in large volume, no difficulty being experienced 
in obtaining full prices for delivery over the remainder 
of the year. In instances some sizable business for 
delivery over the next two months, including one 3000 
and one 1500 ton lot, for Pacific coast shipment is noted. 
Eastern makers still refuse to quote for delivery be- 
yond the year end. While some producers unable to 
make satisfactory delivery continue to name prices 
around 1.50c., delivered here, Eastern mills readily ob- 
tain 1.65c. for sheared plates for September-October de- 
livery; for November shipment 1.70c. and for December 
shipment 1.75c., while universal plates command an 
advance of $1 a ton over these prices. 


Structural Material—New business of any impor- 
tant character continues light, although a number of 
moderate sized projects are before the trade. Both 
makers of plain shapes and the majority of the fabri- 
cators in this district are fully engaged and are not 
seeking business aggressively. Fabricated material 
prices are steadily hardening. Mills find it difficult to 
make satisfactory shipments, eight weeks being con- 
sidered, in instances, as good delivery. Prices are de- 


. September 2: 


cidedly firm, with 1.65c., delivered, done freely 
tracts covering the remainder of the year, while 
shipments from stock command 1.80c. to 1.8<. 
mill. , 


Sheets.—Eastern mills are well sold ahead a; 
operating at full capacity. Inquiry is reporte 
consumers being anxious to cover for extend: 
ward requirements, but producers in this district 
to sell beyond the year end. Western No. 28 . 
sheets are quoted at 2.25c. to 2.30c., delivered i; 
district. Eastern mills name 1.85c. minimum, deli, 
for blue annealed, and on No. 18 and lighter 
readily obtain an advance of 4c. to Me. per lb 
smooth, loose-rolled sheets. 

Bars.—Steel bars for early 1913 delivery are qu 
at I.50c. to 1.55c., delivered here, and a moderate 
ume of business is reported closed. Prompt steel | 
are scarce and command premiums. Specifications 0: 
contracts continue heavy. With steel bars scarce, the 
demand for iron bars has materially increased 1. 
with the larger volume of business coming out, makers 
have advanced prices. Ordinary iron bars are no longer 
available at recent quotations, 1.47%4c. to 1.52%c., de- 
livered here, about representing the present range of 
the market. As high as 1.60c., mill, has been paid for 
extra prompt iron bars, 

Coke.—Prices appear to be gradually working to 
ward a higher level. While business closed has not 
been large, some fair orders for foundry and furnace 
coke for early delivery have been entered. Foundry 
coke is now guoted at $2.75 to $3 at oven, for forward 
shipment, while contract furnace coke is being held at 
$2.50 to $2.70. Sales have been made, however, at $2.40, 
and for prompt coke slightly better has been done. The 
following range of prices, per net ton, delivered in 
buyers’ yards in this district about represents the 
market: 

Connellsville furnace coke $4.65 to $4.95 

Connellsville foundry coke 4.85 to 5.10 


Mountain furnace coke 4.15to 4.45 
Mountain foundry coke 4.50to 4.75 


Old Material.—The market for steel scrap is con- 
erably quieter, although that for rolling mill grades 
continues strong. Steel mills in this district have been 
buying freely recently and have difficulty, owing to re- 
stricted labor forces, in moving material delivered. 
Embargoes are in force at several mills. Under the 
circumstances buying has been somewhat restricted. 
Moderate buying in rolling mill grades is noted without 
material change in prices, cast borings being practi- 
cally the only grade on which prices have stiffened. 
The following range of prices about represents the 
market for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and nearby points, taking a freight rate ranging 
from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 17.75 to 18,25 
Old : steel axles 3.50 to 19.00 
Old iron axles .50 to 25.50 
Old iron rails (nominal) 17.50 
Old car axles .25to 14.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought .50 to .00 
Wrought iron pipe 3.25 to 13.75 
No. 1 forge fire .50to 13.00 
No. 2 light iron (nominal) .50 to .00 
Wrought turnings .00 to .50 
Cast borings .50 to 00 
Machinery cast .00 to 50 
Grate bars, railroad .00 to 50 
Stove plate .00 to 
Railroad malleable (nominal) 


so 


3.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, September 24, 1912 


Iron Ore.—There has been a limited amount of char- 
tering of wild tonnage for ore at an advance of 15¢. 
above the regular rates. Most shippers, however, have 
enough contract tonnage to move their ore. Shipments 
are going ahead at a rapid rate and it is expected the 
September movement will be about at the rate ol the 
previous three months. A car shortage is causing con- 
siderable delay in shipments from mines to upper lake 
ports. There is also some shortage of cars for moving 
ore from lower lake ports to furnaces. We quote prices 
as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba_Besse- 
mer, $3.50; Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.05; Mesaba 
non-Bessemer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron.—The market is fairly active on all grades 
and at advanced prices. -Local prices on foundry 'To? 
have further stiffened up-and. $16 at furmace for No, 2 
is now the minimum quotation-made by Cleveland fur- 
naces for early or 1913 delivery. The $16 Clevelan 
price has been established by a number of sales bot® 
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cal delivery and outside shipment. Among those 

ut of town delivery was one of between 2000 and 

tons. The Massillon Iron & Steel Company, which 

an inquiry out for 5000 tons of No. 3 and No. 4 

dry, as noted:last week, is reported to have bought 

amount. It is probable that some Valley foundry 

may still be had at $15 for the last quarter, but 

general quotation for the first half is $15.25 to 

. Some sales are reported at $15.25. There is 

siderable inquiry for small lots. Basic inquiries ag- 

ating 75,000 to 100,000 tons have come up in the 

k. It is reported that basic has sold in the past day 

two at $15. Some producers are now holding for 

ier prices. It is probable that one or two Valley 

aces that have long been out of blast will be blown 

in the near future. These furnaces have bought their 

re supply but are now confronted with the problem 

f scarcity of labor which may delay their blowing in. 

- prompt shipment and for the first half we quote, 
ivered at Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer | oso 00.0604 60 obs sande ee Seew apenas $16.40 to $16.65 
Bai cccceeesseescessceoesctcovesesebesor 15.40 to 15.65 
Northern No: 2 SOWMOSI ss. - nwewccvcciisene 15.90 to 16.25 
Southern: No. 2 SOMMGRG 5 o5 6 sc cue ntsc ews o's 16.85 to 17.35 


Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.. 18.05to 18.55 


Coke.—The market is firm and quite active. Con- 
tracts for considerable furnace coke for the first half 
have been placed at $2.50 at oven for standard Connells- 
ville brands. We also note the sale of 4000 tons for 
November and December shipment to a Valley furnace 
at the same price. It is claimed that not much furnace 

ke, except in small lots, is available for the remainder 

the year. There is some demand for foundry coke 

r prompt shipment from foundries that did not cover 
for their entire requirements. We quote standard 72- 
hour foundry coke at $2.90 to $3 at oven. 


Old Material—The market is firm and fairly active 
but sales are mostly in small lots. In spite of the 
heavy consumption mills are not taking scrap on con- 
tract as fast as dealers would like. Local dealers are 
offering little scrap for extended futurg delivery as they 
expect somewhat better prices. Some are holding heavy 
steel scrap at $13.50 to $13.75 for contracts. Recent 
demand has stiffened prices for old iron and steel rails. 
Other quotations are unchanged. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Old steel raile, rerolligig. oo... css ccs bias $14.50 to $15.00 
Old irom ‘RBBB 6c. ca sas caoedtc desta eieie 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel Cor BREE. cic cds bbs 0 ends saGeaphews cae 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy meitimt: G6008 i cccctiscdncensebesas 13.00 to 13.25 
Old: car WHER ike< ss cede b 8 <Scarebbe Ve eneee 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over............ 22.00to 22.50 
Agricultusal ‘See: ovbess<sebtsasuscse 10.50 to. 11.00 
Railroad GGG WGe ow sd nkséps teesedccn tases 13.25to 13.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap ..........ssee0e 10.00 to 10.50 
Per Net Ton. 

Gl GMIGB: 2250 asi 504eneestckneleeeee $20.00 to $21.00 
Cast BOFERMR. (os Wis $058 3 adebe scaberehenete 7.50to 7.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings...... 8.00to 8.25 
Steel axle tuPMlOl. vcs ess ciuwevawenneees 8.50to 8.75 

L beselde io cvice vs snk c Uveas meaebaus 11.00to 11.25 
N 1 railroad WEOnght |... .éccusseveuvee 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 GBMRs cue cos caees 54 cde beeneeeaene 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove POO. adi coset ede ds oe vieuecdelsvenues 9.50 to 10.00 
Bundled tit SGfBD 6écccccevbeviesstteceden 11.00 to 11.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is considerable in- 
uiry for contract material for the first quarter. While 
moderate tonnage has been contracted for none of 
sellers appears to desire to take on business and 
ome of the mills are oversold to such an extent that 
they are declining to take orders for next year. The 
general price for the first quarter is 1.35c. for bars ana 
joc. for plates and structural material. Some sales 
ve been made at an advance of 5o0c. to $1 a ton over 
these prices. There is no falling off in specifications 
and mills generally are unable to get in better shape on 
leliveries. New inquiry for early delivery is confined 
stly to small lots. Eastern mills are selling plates 
prompt shipment at 1.50c. to 1.60c. at mills and 
structural material at 1.50c. For delivery in six weeks 
a ton lower is quoted. There is considerable demand 

r small lots of structural material and some sizes are 
ry scarce. One local manufacturer being unable to 
‘ure the sizes wanted anywhere in the Central West 
placed an order with a Waverly, N. J., warehouse. Re- 
ised bids for the Superior Avenue bridge, Cleveland, 
equiring 4500 tons of steel will be opened October 2. 
Sheets are firm at the new price and some of the mills 
ire sold up for the remainder of the year. There is 
nsiderahts demand for billets. A local mifl is selling 
pen hearth billets at $24.50 for this year’s delivery. 
Makers of hard steel bars have advanced prices $1 a ton 
© 1.35c. Pittsburgh for car lots and 1.40c. for less than 
‘ar lots. Iron bars are firm at 1.50c., Cleveland. Lo- 
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cal bar iron mills are sold up for this year. The Lake 
Shore Railroad has an inquiry out for 3000 tons for the 
first quarter but mills are not inclined to quote for that 
delivery. Some spike sales for the first quarter are 
noted at the new price of $1.80. There is a good de- 
mand for standard section rails for traction lines. One 
sale of 500 tons is reported. Inquiries pending aggre- 
gate 3000 to 4000 tons. Warehouse orders are heavy 
and jobbers are behind on deliveries. Stock prices on 
steel bars are 1.95c., iron bars 1.85c. to 1.90c. and shapes 
and plates 2.15c. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Onto, September 25, 1912.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Very little prompt shipment iron is being 
sold by either Southern or Northern producers, but re- 
cent bookings for delivery during the first quarter and 
half of next year have been very satisfactory consider- 
ing the heavy business in the month of August. Local 
agencies are working on a long expected inquiry from a 
nearby consumer for 20,000 tons of basic, for first quar- 
ter shipment, which will probably go to Valley fur- 
naces. A Michigan manufacturer is asking for 1200 tons 
of foundry iron to analyze from 3 to 3% per cent. sili- 
con, and a like quantity to run from 2% to 3 per cent., 
shipments to commence in October and to be extended 
through March. From northern Michigan is a 500-ton 
inquiry for No. 2 foundry iron to be shipped daring the 
next six months. Prices are very strong and only a few 
Southern interests ‘are willing to accept $13, Birming- 
ham basis, for prompt shipment, the majority of them 
holding out for $13.25 to $13.50, while for first quarter 
movement $13.50 to $14 is universally quoted. In the 
Ironton district $15 can still be done for shipment this 
year, but only on a small quantity, and this price is ex- 
pected to disappear within the next few days and the 
minimum firmly established at $15.50, which is the gen- 
eral quotation. Both basic and malleable have also 
stiffened. Quite a number of small orders for Southern 
and Lake Superior charcoal iron have been booked late- 
ly, and Jackson County silvery is also in better demand 
for first half shipment. Based on freight rates of $3.25 
from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton we quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft.......... $16.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.......... 16.25 
Southern coke, No. 3. foundry.........cceeeeeecee 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry.........seceeeeeees 15.75 
SOME “GIAG SOUHOs o icv ckccescccuvccsvegspedoes 15.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........... $17.70 to 18.20 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1......eeeceecues 16.45 to 16.95 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2.....0esceeeecce 16.20 to 16.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3.........s0s000- 15.70 to 16.20 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer ..........+.00+5 16.20 
ON. NOE. oi ede ecb ed cencdes cdeedicdoowhent 16.20 
Lake Stiperior charcoal. ....ccvsrsccscccsccssccece 17.50 
Standard Southern ca; wheel ...........+.. 25.75 to 26.00 
(By Mail) 


Coke.—In spite of a reported increase in Connells- 
ville production, both furnace and foundry coke for 
prompt shipment are hard to obtain. However the car 
shortage has considerable to do with the indifference of 
oven operators in taking on new business for shipment 
this year. There is a fairly good inquiry for foundry 
grades and also some scattered furnace business in 
sight, but few new contracts have been signed up lately. 
While we quote Connellsville 48-hr. coke around $2.40 
to $2.50 per net ton, at oven, several producers are ask- 
ing as high as $2.60 to $2.65. In the Wise County and 
Pocahontas fields from $2.35 to $2.50 is asked. Foundry 
coke in all three districts is quotable at $2.75 to $3 per 
net ton, at oven, but it would be hard to obtain any 
quantity below the last named figure, and in a few in- 
stances $3.25 is the quotation. 

Finished Material.—The local mill reports the de- 
mand for both black and galvanized sheets as holding 
up well, and prices are very firm on No. 28 gauge at 
2.15¢., Pittsburgh, for black sheets and 3.30c. for galvan- 
ized. Local warehouses are also enjoying a good busi- 
ness and the call for structural material has not abated. 
We quote steel bars from local stocks at 2c. and struc- 
tural material, cut to lengths when desired, at 2.10c. 
Railroad track material, including frogs and switches, is 
in excellent demand, and in some instances prompt de- 
liveries cannot be made. Several local mill agencies 
have received instructions to submit all orders before 
final acceptance, indicating that they are getting further 
behind on deliveries. 


Old Material—Advances made last week are being 
well maintained. The rolling mills are taking their 
share of scrap, and the demand from foundries in this 
territory is also improving. Railroad offerings are light 
just at the moment, and it is quite probable that railroad 
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officials are waiting to see what the pig iron market will 
do before turning loose any more large quantities of 


scrap. The minimum figures given below represent 
what buyers are willing to pay for delivery in their 


yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum 


quotations are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Oo 


Bundled sheet scrap 

Old iron rails 

Relaying rails, 50 Ib. ana 
Rerolling steel rails 
Melting steel rails 

Old car wheels 


WweNWNAO 
WVuonwmannuw 


Pat es beet END fe et 
ooo un: 


Sf 
o 


No. 1 railroad wrought. 

Cast borings 

Steel turnings 

No. 1 cast scrap 

Burnt scrap 

Old iron axles = 
Locomotive tires (smooth 
Pipes and flues 

Malieable scrap 

Railroad tank and sheet 


—— 
IO 0 DO CO CO MI tO 
UNQOMNMNUNU® 
Como omumovre 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., September 23, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—The buying which has characterized the 
market for some weeks now shows some let up, partly 
because large consumers are pretty well covered and 
partly because of the stiffmess of prices. The small 
melters are still buying, however, and their demands 
are running into very good totals. Present contracts 
are running from 500 tons down, and transactions are 
under very satisfactory conditions. A sale of 500 tons 
of malleable is the nearest approach to a large item in 
the sales of the week. Inqu'ries include one for 10,000 
tons of basic which is expected to go to a Southern fur- 
nace and may be increased to 20,000 tons if the final 
quotations are satisfactory. There is also an inquiry 
for 1000 tons of malleable. Otherwise, the new busi- 
ness in the market runs to the requirements of the 
small melters. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders have kept up to 
the usual total of the recent past. One notable feature 
was the placing of orders for about 3000 tons of track 
fastenings which are very strong at quotations and 
harder than ever to get. There are feelers in the mar- 


ket for standard rails. In structural material the busi- 
ness has been excellent, the flow of orders being up to 
recent figures. In light rails the lumber and coal in- 
terests are buying freely. In general, the whole fin- 
ished steel market here is one of fight for deliveries. 


Old Material.—Prices of all the principal items are 
moved up this week. In the quotation list there is a 
very sharp demand for relaying rails, in part due to the 
inability of the rolling mills to deliver new rails. This 
is expected to increase, and higher quotations are looked 
for soon. There is also a sharp demand for cast iron 
and foundry grades generally. Both rolling mills and 
foundries are in need of material. Railroad lists out 
this week include 300 tons from the Southern, 200 tons 
from the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 1000 tons from the 
Missouri Pacific and 500 tons from the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton. 

Old iron rails 

Old steel rails, re-rolling .... 3.7: 14.25 

Old steel rails, less than three feet 3 14.00 

Relaying rails, standard section, subject 

inspection 23.5 24.00 

Old car wheels bah edacs pe game 16.00 


Heavy melting steel scrap 3.5 14.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 3.50 to 14.00 


Iren fish plates .+..++$13.00 to $13.50 
Iron car axles 5 acer is 20.00 
Steel car axles 5 dane _ 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought .50t 13.00 
a a rn Oe kt wk ccs ndee .50to 12.00 
Railway springs ads aah .00 to 11.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth ....... 3.50 to 14.00 
ee eC Se sss cones oo ous 00to 9.50 
Mixed borings 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 busheling pari Dan cide 2 dase 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings . 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 cast scrap eee -o LFS Tas 
Stove plate and light cast scrap . 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad malleable enido ik 10.25 to 10.75 
Agricultural malleable ‘¥ipd 6 ails re 
Pipes and flues ee 8.00 to 50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap ...... ... 8.00to 8.50 
Railroad grate bars Pv che tin eae 9.25 to 75 
Machine shop turnings ... . +o» Cente -B50 


Coke.—The market has been quiet but firm, with 
prices somewhat out of line with those of other mar- 
kets, especially on foundry coke which is in chief re- 


quest in this territory. Representatives here ar: 

ing about 25c. higher per ton at oven than the ge: 

published figures, but are only placing compara 
small orders. Car shortage, labor and oven cond 
are affecting the situation. By-product coke is ra; 
from $5.70 to $6.20 per net ton, delivered St. Louis 
little doing. 


Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., September 24, i9 


Pig Iron.—Sales have again been heavy, agg 
gating 75,000 tons of foundry malleable, basic and c| 
coal to a wide range of consuming interests, for de- 
livery during first half. Prices have been further ad- 
vanced, $16.50 f.o.b. Buffalo, now being asked for 
No. 1 foundry and $16.25 for No. 2 X, malleable and 
basic. There has been an extraordinary increase in 
consumption the past few weeks by melters who pur- 
chase in this market, some of the smaller having 
creased their consumption from 100 to 400 per cent. 
and furnaces are not able to keep pace in production 
with the current insistent demand. A complete revolu- 
tion in market conditions has been effected and a state 
has been reached where it appears to be absolutely a 
seller’s market. If the present ratio of demand keeps 
up it will be a matter of only a short time when the 
production capacity of furnaces in this district will be 
taken up for first half. In fact, it is now a question 
of the buyer being able to find a seller who will accept 
his business for desired deliveries. For first half de- 
livery we quote as follows f.o.b. Buffalo: 

No. 1 foundry 
No. 2 X foundry 
No. 2 plain 
No. 3 foundry 
Gray forge 15.75 to 16.00 
Malleable -. 16.25to 16.50 
Basic 16.25 to 16.50 


Charcoal, according to brand and analysis. 17.50to 18.50 
Charcoal, special brand and analysis........ 20.00to 21.50 


$16.50 to $16.75 
16.25 to 16.50 
16.00 to 16.25 
15.75 to 16.00 


Old Material—The market continues active with a 
good local demand. Transactions are chiefly in small 
lots, however, as dealers are inclined to hold material 


for higher prices. We quote as follows, per gross ton, 
f.o.b, Buffalo: 


$14.00 to $14.25 
16.50 to 


14.00 to 
13.75 to 


Heavy melting steel 

Low phosphorus steel 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 
Old steel axles 16.00 to 
Old iron axles ins =e wane Qi ok ae, eee 
COR EN ond on cen sbeva's 6cb% Guus ee 14.75 to 
Railroad :nalleable 13.25 to 
Boiler plate, sheared 14.50 to 
Locomotive grate bars 11.50 to 
Wrought pipe 10.00 to 
Tank iron 10.50 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings....... 8.25 to 
Clean cast berings 


Finished Iron and Steel—The heavy demand for 
finished products reported last week has continued. 
Mills are becoming more and more crowded with 
orders, and some are obliged to turn down more ton- 
nage than they are taking on. They are also becoming 
more critical in the acceptance of orders and scrutinize 
very closely even small ones that are offered. In a 
great many instances they are declining to accept large 
contracts, preferring to distribute the small quantities 
available among their customers as far as they will 
go. Instances have developed where offered tonnages 
have been cut in half and even down to 25 per cent. 
of the customer’s requirements. All mills, as far as 
can be learned, are declining to sell except to regular 
customers and considerable difficulty is being experfi- 
enced by other users in placing their orders. The 
ruling prices are now 1.35c. Pittsburgh base, for bars 
and small shapes and 1.45c. for plates and structural 
material. One independent interest announces that 
for first quarter business it has advanced its price to 
1.40c. Pittsburgh base, for bars and 1.50c. for plates 
and shapes. The Lackawanna Steel Company has re- 
ceived contract from the Boston Transit Commission 
for furnishing 1000 tons of steel reinforcing bars for 
subway work, taken at the ruling price of 1.35c. Pitts- 
burgh base. In fabricated structural lines the demand 
for material for new building projects continues to 
develop, but principally for next spring erection, 45 
fabricators find it impossible to secure the delivery of 
steel in any quantities before February and March. 
Architect Ulysses G, Orr has plans on the boards tor 
the seven-story Poppenberg commercial building at 
Main, Carleton and Washington streets, Buffalo, to be 
erected next spring, requiring about 1500 tons. The 
Buffalo Structural Steel Company has been awarded 
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ract for fabrication and erection of steel for the 

tiss Building on Franklin street, Buffalo, taking 
tons, and the Lackawanna Bridge Company has 
ved contract for the fabrication and erection of the 
for a slasher mill to be built by the Spanish River 
& Paper Mill Company at Sturgeon Falls, Ont., 

tons, and also contract for the steel for the 
irmingham, Ala., of the American Radiator Com- 
requiring about 2000 tons. 


German Markets Continue Strong 


Bertin, September 12, 1912. 
frade reports indicate that the strong position of 
market has been fully maintained. On the Dissel- 

Exchange on Friday ordinary commercial bars 
sic steel were quoted at 122 to 126 marks, as com- 
d with the previous quotation of 121 to 126 marks, 
bands were marked up 2.50 marks to 142.50 to 
») marks. There is still a brisk foreign demand. 


Pig Iron Production Making a New Record 


[he situation in the pig iron trade is indicated by 
fact that the Pig Iron Syndicate’s shipments in 
igust exceeded its allotments by 1% per cent., while 
shipments had been 10 per cent. below the full 
tments. The August production establishes a new 
rd. With a total of 1,487,448 metric tons, it beat 
July production—the previous record—by 19,400 


The Siegen Ore Syndicate has given out its July 
ort, showing a reduction in stocks of 12,350 tons 
ring the month. The month’s shipments reached 
7 tons, against 195,236 tons in June, while. pro- 
tion was 193,423 tons, against 180,730 tons. 
ie imports of ores in August amounted to 1,180,- 
) tons, or 119,200 tons more than August, 1911. The 
export of ores fell off by 61,000 tons, 


The Cutlery Trade 


The Solingen cutlery trade has made steady im- 
provement in the past few months, though not equal in 
ill branches of the trade. There is a general revival in 
the home demand for cutlery, but the home market 
onsumes less than one-third of the product of the 

ps. In the foreign trade there is a certain irreg- 
ilarity in the demand from different countries. The 
\merican demand has grown more active after the in- 
terruption caused by the tariff difficulties of last spring. 
‘usiness with Mexico has been restricted by the po- 
litical turmoil there, but a marked increase in the trade 

h Argentina is reported. The Far Eastern, demand, 
vith the exception of China, is very active. European 

untries other than Turkey and Italy are mostly buy- 
ng at their usual rate, but some losses have recently 
een suffered through the bankruptcy of Russian 
rms. The shops complain that English cutlery in in- 

easing quantities is coming into Germany and even 
'rench makes have latterly been gaining a foothold 
ere. The goods in question are in the main table cut- 
ery with horn handles, which are delivered at such low 
rices as not to cover the cost of production at Solin- 


Dividends of Steel Companies 


he Phénix Company, one of the greatest com- 
inies of Germany, announces a dividend of 18 per 
ent., which compares with 15 per cent. for the two 
revious years. The net earnings, after writing off 
nsiderably larger amounts than usual, were $6,911,- 
0, as against $5,827,000 last year. 
The Mannesmann Tube Works, Diisseldorf, will 
‘\y 12% per cent., the same as for last year, but on an 
reased capital. 
Germany’s exports of pig iron in August reached 
9,430 tons, against 62,163 tons in August, 1911; blooms 
d billets, 57,430 tons, against 57,007 tons; beams and 
ther structural shapes, 42,470 tons, against 33,670 tons; 
steel rails and ties, 32,510 tons, against 42,457 tons. 
[he upward movement in the Belgian market con- 
nues in a pronounced form. At the end of last week 
t was announced that an advance of 2 to 3 shillings 
export orders for all grades of plates had been 
ade and that both iron and basic steel bars had been 
marked up 2 shillings for export. This morning a 
‘russels dispatch appears reporting a further advance 
( 2 shillings on plates for export. The new price for 
eavy plates is £6. 14s to £6 16s, with 2 shillings more 
Or medium thicknesses. Steel strips were raised 4 
shillings, being now £6 9s to £6138. The home market 
price for Thomas. (basic) pig iron has been raised 2 
'rancs, being now quoted at 82 to 84 francs. 
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British Pig lron Prices Lower 


Warrant and Makers’ Prices Decline— 

A Fear of Checking Consumption 

MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, September 25, 1912. 
(By Cable.) 

Pig iron is less active. Bulls in the warrant market 
are liquidating moderately and the feeling is hardly so 
confident. There are some complaints that prices are 
checking consumption. Stocks of pig iron in store are 
278,019 tons, against 279,805 tons last week. The Ger- 
man Steel Works Union has sold largely of semi-finished 
steel and has raised prices again. The general industrial 
position remains excellent. Tin plates have advanced 
slightly. We quote as follows: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 66s. 
od. against 67s. 11d. one week ago. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, maker’s price, f.o.b. Middles- 
brough, 67s. 6d., against 68s. 9d. one week ago. 

Steel sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swan- 
sea Valley £5 17s. 6d. for January-March delivery. 

German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 110s. 

German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 104s., an advance 
of 1s. 6d. 

German basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £6 4s.. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d. 

Steel joists, 15-in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £7 §s. 
nominal, with an advance imminent. 

German joists, f.o.b, Antwerp, £5 12s. to £5 I5s. 


Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £8 2s. 6d. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £9 
158. 
Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 7s. 6d. to £6 10s. 
Tin plates, cokes, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.o.b. 
Wales, 15s. 4%4d., an advance of 144d. from last week. 


New. York 


New York, September 25, 1912. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron in this territory. have 
fallen off noticeably in the past week, but there is a 
beginning of new inquiry which may mean another 
buying movement.’ While a number of the large con- 
sumers have made fair purchases for the early months 
of next year and some of them for the first half, there 
are indications that nothing like the requirements of 
these buyers have been covered and that some of them 
are likely to need iron for this year. In general there 
nas not been any such scale of buying in the East 
as has been reported in recent weeks from Central 
Western markets. The inquiry now before Buffalo 
furnaces is from foundries in a variety of lines in New 
York State and New England. Some Canadian foun- 
dries are also in the market, the inquiry from that 
source including 8000 tons for a pipe works. Buffalo 
furnaces are quite generally quoting $16 at furnace 
for No. 2 X and one company is asking $16.25 to $16.50 
for higher silicon irons, the latter price for 3 per 
cent. silicon, Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces selling in 
New Jersey territory, which have been asking $16 for 
this year’s delivery, have now advanced to $16.50 for 
No. 2 X at furnace, which has been. their price for 
1913 delivery. It should be said that the asking prices 
of all furnaces have advanced rather rapidly of late 
and that these have not been realized in actual trans- 
actions, though it is not unlikely that they will be 
established if another considerable buying movement 
ensues. There is evidence of a considerable impend- 
ing demand from pipe works for iron for delivery 
in the first quarter of 1913. The basic iron require- 
ments of Eastern Pennsylvania buyers are consider- 
able, over and above what has been provided for by 
the purchases of the past month for shipment in the 
early months of next year. We quote as follows for 
Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, $16.75 to 
$17; No. 2 X, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 2 plain, $16 to 
$16.25. Southern iron is quoted at $17.50 to $17.75 
for No. 1 foundry and $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2. 

Structural Material—No very large building con- 
tracts are being figured on in this district at present, 
the major part of the work coming up for estimate 
consisting of numerous small refirted jobs, all the rail- 
roads in the East being in the market but for nothing 
large. Large Eastern fabricating works are operating 
at about 85 per cent of capacity and even with present 
forces could do somewhat more. Bids went in this 
week on the armory of the Eighth Coast Artillery in 
New York which will require somewhat under 8000 
tons. The largest Eastern contract let was the Arling- 
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ton Hotel, Washington, 5500 tons, which was taken 
by the American Bridge Company. A new pier theatre 
at Atlantic City calling for 1250 tons of steel was let 
to the Owego Bridge Company. Another award was 
for a 650-ton addition to the Old Dominion smelter 
building of Phelps, Dodge & Co. interests, at Globe, 
Arizona. The five sections of subway work in New 
York City already alluded to are now before the 
fabricating interests and while the general contrac- 
tors are known the steel awards are still uncertain. 
The total of steel requirements is about 23,000 tons. 
The Cranford Company will have two sections on 
the lower end of the island, the John F. Stevens Con- 
struction Company a section in the Bronx, and the 
Degnon Contracting Company two sections in Brook- 
lyn. There are still pending several New York build- 
ings, including the New York Central Y. M. C. A. 
building at Park Avenue and Forty-ninth street, 1200 
tons, on which bids have gone in; the United Cigar 
Stores Building, at 42d street and Vanderbilt ave- 
nue, 1400 tons, and the garages of the Pierce and 
Ford companies at Long Island City, amounting to 
about 3500 tons. The J. C. McGuire garage on East 
102d street, 500 tons, was awarded to the Prince Iron 
Works. The Belmont Iron Works has taken the 
contract for the new building of the Crane Valve 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 400 tons. The Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company will furnish 200 tons for street 
crossing spans for the Pennsylvania Railroad in Jersey 
City. In New York City the steel for the Broad 
Exchange building, 41 Broad street, 350 tons, will be 
furnished by Levering & Garrigues. Considerable 
work is being done on which premiums are paid for 
early delivery, such contracts going to the Eastern 
fabricating works of moderate or smaller capacity. 
Contracts for plain material for delivery in the first 
quarter of 1913 are being made on the 1.40c. basis, 
Pittsburgh, and some sellers are naming 1.45c. for such 
deliveries. We quote plain material at 1.56c. to 1.61ICc. 
New «York, mill shipments, and 2.15c. from store. 


Plates and Bars.—The local business in plates con- 
tinues to be largely one in which premiums figure. 
From eastern Pennsylvania mills sales are made on a 
Pittsburgh basis of 1.50c. for sheared plates, with 0.16c. 
freight added to New York, though from Eastern mill 
the freight to New York is 0.09c. For a barge. which 
will be built at Bayonne, N. J., 350 tons of plates were 
sold in the past week for delivery in October to 
December. Considerable tank work is being done and 
dredge bucket and other riveted work, though boiler 
construction is no considerable factor. In bars there 
is considerable activity. Some contracts with jobbers 
have been made running to April 1. A western Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer of steel bars has opened its 
books for 1913 in the past week at 1.35c. Pittsburgh, 
which is the basis already announced by three other 
important companies. One maker is quoting I.40c. on 
bars for the second quarter. At the same time 1.30c. 
Pittsburgh has not entirely disappeared. Eastern bar 
mills are very busy and the spike trade is particularly 
active. We quote sheared plates at 1.56c. to 1.66c. 
New York and universal plates at 1.61c. to 1.71¢. Quo- 
tations on bars are as follows: Steel bars, 1.46c. to 
1.51c., New York, and from store, 2c.; iron bars, 1.45c. 
to 1.50c., New York, and from store, 1.90c. 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese, 80 per cent., is ex- 
ceedingly strong at $56.50, Baltimore, forward delivery, 
and it is safe to predict that any extensive buying would 
send quotations up without loss of time. As it is some 
sellers are asking $59.50 on advices from producers 
whom they represent. The range of prices, as was stat- 
ed last week, is far more elastic than normally exists 
and the situation is one which has excited keen interest 
if not anxiety on the part of users of ferromanganese. 
Within the last week a sale of 100 tons of ferromanga- 
nese for early delivery was made at $65, and it is admit- 
ted that the stimulus of a few more sales at that figure 
would send prices up still further. The pr.ce to-day is 
the highest since September, 1907, when $57, Baltimore, 
was quoted. Until this year ferromangancse has shown 
a steady decline year by year. In 1907 it showed a 
steady decline month by month from $77 in January of 
that year. The only reasons vouchsafed for the recent 
advances in prices have been conditions which have 
been some time in formation abroad and the great con- 
sumption here resulting from the increased manufacture 
of open hearth steel in this country. In the last week or 
ten days 4000 to 5000 tons have been closed for next year’s 
delivery at prices ranging from $56.50 upward, but must- 
ly at or near the base price. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent., 
is quoted at $72.50 to $75, Pittsburgh, for carload lots, 
and less for larger tonnages. Several firms have not as 


September 2 


yet opened their books for next year’s business, } 
will do so within a few days. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for small siz. 
tinues to be the feature of the market. Foundr 
so well filled on this class of work that they ar: 
to make early delivery on new orders, but c 
somewhat better on large sizes for which the d: 
is not up to its usual proportion of the aggregat 
Public lettings are few, but not much business oj 
character is expected so late in the season. Ca: 
lots of 6-in. are quoted at $23.50 to $24 per net ton, t 
water. 


Old Material—A good demand for heavy melting 
steel scrap is coming from dealers who have contracis 
to fill. This demand has been sufficient to maintain the 
strength of the market, although some apprehension 
is felt as to the course of prices in the immediate 
future because of threatened embargoes at some of the 
steel plants in eastern Pennsylvania. The largest deal- 
ers are, however, confident that such a condition would 
be but temporary and express their belief in much 
higher prices eventually. Rolling mills are stubbornly 


resisting advances on wrought scrap, but may prob- 
ably be obliged to change their views because of the 
great scarcity of steel billets which may compel them 
to increase their iron output, thus causing them to 
purchase more scrap iron. The foundries are still lag- 
gards, and the cast scrap market therefore continues 
quiet. Dealers’ quotations, per gross ton, New York 
and vicinity, are about as follows: 


Old girder and T rails for melting $12.00 to $ 
Heavy melting steel 

Relaying rails .50 to 
Rerolling rails -00 to 
Iron car axles .00 to 
Old steel car z s .00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought .75 to 
Wrought~-iron track scrap -00 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 2.50 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 12.00 to 
Light iron 5-25 to 
Cast borings .75 to 
Wrought turnings 

Wrought pipe 

Old car wheels 

No. 1 heavy cast, bro 

Stove plate 

Locomotive grate bars 

Malleable cast 


Metal Market 


New York, September 25, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. , r——Lead—, ,——Spelter— 
Electro- _‘ Tin, New St. New St. 
lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
17.65 49.85 .10 5 .60 7.45 
17.65 50.00 5.10 60 7.45 
7.65 50.00 10 60 7.45 
70 50.10 5.10 65 50 
70 49.95 5.10 65 7.50 
.70 50.10 5.10 ; -65 50 
Copper sales have aggregated fair figures, and 
prices are stronger. Tin, after a brief period of activity, 
is quiet at prices which are well maintained. Lead is 
slow and unchanged in price. Spelter continues its ad- 
vancing movement. All grades of antimony have fur- 


ther advanced. 
New York 


Copper.—There has been cautious but steady buying 
ef copper for October, November and to a less extent 
for December, to help provide for the unhalted domestic 
consumption. While none of the sales has been no- 
table for large size when considered individually, the 
aggregate undoubtedly reached fairly big figures. Prices 
have stiffened under the steady demand and 17.75¢., 
cash New York, is the rock bottom price for Lake, and 
17.75. delivered, 30 days, is the bottom price for elec- 
trolytic and it is understood that premiums have been 
paid for spot copper in a few instances. The strike o! 
miners in Utah has excited interest and discussion, but 
no tangible effects of those troubles have been felt in 
the market, and this is natural in view of the fact that 
there are enormous quantities of copper which await 
refining. Lake copper has been in better demand than 
electrolytic and some special brands are quoted up "= 
17.871%4c. The metal was quoted in London to-day at 
£78 18s. od. tor spot and £79 18s. od. for. futures. The 
exports of copper this month total 19,203 tons. 


Tin.—The sale of ‘Banca tin in Rotterdam to-day 
realized 134% florins, which is equal to4gc., cif. = 
price is low as compared with the London market an 
the effects of the sale, at which there were 2500 tons 
disposed of, will be awaited’ with interest, the result = 
pending largely upon the interests. that acquired the 
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' In the latter part of last week the tin market 
iirly active for spot and September delivery and 
ndications at that time were that an attempt was 
made to corner September tin, although if such 
tempt was made it was abandoned before it got 

far. The conditions would appear to have been 

ible for such a corner in view of the statistics 

1 show that, while close to 4600 tons of tin will be 

ble this month, between 3700 and 3800 tons will 
quired for consumption, leaving no wide margin 

een the requirements of tin and the amount avail- 
Prices, however, are such as to promote con- 

tive buying and if an effort was made to corner the 

rket it evidently failed through insufficient buying 
ort. The high prices, it is admitted, are a result 
natural conditions helped along somewhat by ma- 
ulations. The price of spot tin in London this 
rning was £228 and futures £226 5s. The arrivals of 
this month were 3311 tons and there is afloat 2450 


Tin Plates—The tin plate situation continues very 
strong, and in many quarters a further advance is 
| ked for. 

Lead.—The consumption of lead is large and the 
narket rules firm with unchanged prices, namely, 5.10c., 
New York, and 4.05c., St. Louis. The market is without 
features of special interest. 

Spelter.—The market in spelter is strong and prices 

e advanced to 7.65c., New York, and 7.50c., St. Louis. 

consumers are taking spelter heavily against old 
contracts. Actual sales were made to-day at 7.65c., 
New York. 

Antimony.—All grades of antimony, for which there 

many inquiries both for spot and future delivery, 

been advanced in price. Cookson’s is quoted at 

:., Hallett’s at 8.87%c., and Chinese and Hungarian 


grades at 8.75¢c. 
Old Metals.—With a continued good demand dealers 
are firmly maintaining the following selling prices: 
Cents per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.......... Sid sa 16.50 to 16.75 
Copper, heavy and wire ........sseeeeeeees 16.25 to 16.50 
Copper, light: amd DOCUOMEB. : fo oun isd i cgebaes 14.25 to 14.50 
Brass, MOOUE:. s6k wekdeee bss b0.00 bee edseeen 10.25 to 10.50 
Brass, HOW scien eawes can vee eee eaa as 8.25 to 8.50 
Heavy machine composition ............e00. 13.00 to 13.25 
Clean Dceee “CONMINM | 5. os <ano0n Ceceenbeues 9.50to 9.75 
Composition ‘CURMER is 6 db 66s bedwesneewes 12.00 to 12.50 
Lead, RORVH avin 0:40 swtude dthcbwonkadbe tins taeeeuen 4.75 
Lead, t06 ois cekavine ccs ainaeatereies sasuent 4.50 
L£ime OCFED ice abdac cs6bs oes DEAD S On eae wee 5.75 
Chicago 
SEPTEMBER 24.—With the exception of copper, prices 


all the principal metals advanced during the past 
veek. Trading, however, fell off considerably from the 
tive movement of the preceding 10 days. We quote 
follows: Casting copper, 17.50c.; Lake, 17.87%c. to 
‘c., in carloads for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. 
vec. higher; pig tin, carloads, 51.25c.; small lots, 
3.25c.; lead, desilverized, 5c. to 5.05c. for 50-ton lots; 
rroding, 5.25c. to 5.30c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 
4c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, 7.70c.; Cookson’s anti- 
ony, 9.75¢c., and other grades, 9.25c. in small lots; 
sheet zine is $8.90 f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, Ill, less 8 
per cent. discount in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old 
etals we quote buying prices for less than carload 
ts: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 14.75c.; copper bot- 
ms, I13c.; copper clips, 14c.; red brass, 12c.; yellow 
rass, 9.25c.; lead pipe, 4c.; zinc, 5¢.; pewter, No. 1, 
28.50c.; tinfoil, 33c.; block tin pipe, 4oc. 


St. Louis 


SEPTEMBER 23.—Prices have moved persistently up- 
ward the past week and the demand has been active in 
all departments. Quotations to-day stand at 5c. for 
lead and 7.40c. to 7.50c. for spelter, with no evidence of 
weakness; Lake copper, 17.97%4c. to 18.10c., and electro- 
lytic, 17.85c. to 18c.; tin, 50.32%c. to 50.75c., and Cook- 
son’s antimony, 9.10c. Conditions in the metal markets 
are reflected in the ore markets. In the Joplin ore dis- 
trict records were broken both in price and production 
of zinc blende. The top price reached for the best 
grades was $67 per ton with the range of the 60 per cent. 
between $60 and $64.50. In 1905, the previous record 
year, blende reached $60, and two months ago it got to 
$66.75. Calamine was sold at $30 to $31.0n the 40 per cent. 
basis, with choice lots commanding $36. Lead ore was $3 
stronger than for the previous week, selling at $65 for 
80 per cent. and choice-lots bringing $65.50. On miscel- 
laneous scrap we quote as follows: Light brass, 5.50c.; 
heavy brass and light copper, 9.50c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 10.50¢c.; pewter, 21c.; tinfoil, 31c.; zinc, 
3.50c.; lead, 3.50c.; tea lead, 3c. 
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Boston 


Boston, Mass., September 24, 1912. 
Old Material—The character of the demand shows 
but little change. A few prices have advanced slightly. 
The quotations given below are of prices offered by 
the large dealers to the producers and to the small 
dealers and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Boston and other New England points, taking 
Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. In 
comparison with Philadelphia prices the differential 
for freight of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill prices are 

approximately 50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices: 


Plawer  watiee se... occ cvistucacaanwas $11.75 to $12.00 
LA GROMIOTOE CROOE aois oi cc cnccnbensvacs 13.50 to 14.00 
ne FE I oe eee ctu benbanboal 14.50 to 15.00 
SOU I ee on ss tin cab 6a o 6.0 2SR OBE 22.00 to 22.50 
SE ME oo a ou cebu ceeeue een 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel.............. 11.50to 11.75 
NG: MED 65s auindockpaceddeedaa 10.00 t6 10.50 
Wrought iron pipe ............. } o.kws bk 10.00 to 10.25 
Cotton ties (bundled) nk peteeewan 19.25 to 10.75 
ae et ins cn a iy ou kneed cate SED 4.50to 5.00 
Tee GPO Sine c one cha eeancas .-+» 8.00to 8.50 
eT a aa du vetedtRavewatoat 7.50to 7.75 
NE os nu okancedvncunbewiKua 12.50 to 13.00 
EEE ea uc hath voi eet bahie cave ieaeebees 10.00 to 10.50 
Se WN U's « HRS a 5d Keka Ueaehebeubancween 7.75to 8.00 
MA > Shanes «sauces bs daa ee ben ce 8.50to 9.00 
Casita CGF WHORE ii. oie veceedesees tetas 12.50 to 13.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, September 25, 1912. 

The stock market had apparently been waiting until 
the season was sufficiently advanced to insure the 
great bulk of the late crops from serious frost damage. 
This time seems to have arrived, and prices of all kinds 
of securities have advanced sharply within the period 
covered since last wéek’s report. Some of the ad- 
vances have been so great as to establish new high 
records. The range of prices on active iron and in- 
dustrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
day of this week was as follows: 


Allis Chalm., pref........ 4% Pressed Steel, pref..102%-103% 
Bald. Loco., com... 58%4- 59% Railway Spring, com. 37%- 40 
Bald. Loco., pref...106 -1063¢ Republic, com....... 28 - 32 
Beth. Steel, com.... 41 - 44% Republic, pref...... R9%- 92 
Beth. Steel, pref...... 73- 80 a apa 57 - 59% 
Cy as is ah eee 41¥%- 45% OR MIE) eee eevee ns 98 
Ce Se cn ee e's 120%-126% PIs, COM. Si sccccss 19%- 21 
Car & Fdry., com.. 60 - 63% PISOs BEE kkk s owas 60%- 63% 
Car & Fdry., pref..118%-119% U. S. Steel, com.... 74 ~ 78 
Steel Foundries..... 37%- 42 U. S. Steel, pref....1134%-115% 
Colorado Fuel ..... 35%- 40% Westinghouse Elec.. 85 - 85% 
General Electric.....181 -183% Va. I. C. & Coke... 63 67 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 46 - 49 Am. Ship, com..... 59 - 60. 
Int. Harv., con..... 124% 125% ae Se Se 100% 
Eh, Cees wc evs ce ae 120% Chic. Pneu. Tool... 52%- 54% 
Int. Pump, com.... 27%- 28% Cambria Steel ...... 47%- 50 
Int. Pump, pref.... 81 81% Lake Sup. Corp.... 33%- 34% 
Lackawanna Steel......... 43% ae Se ae 99 
Locomotive, com.... 43%- 46% WGP as bic cuend deeds 10% 
Locomotive, pref....108%-109% Crucible Steel, com. 17 - 19% 


Nat. En. & St., com. 17%- 20% 
Nat. En. & St., pref. 91%- 93 
Pittsburgh St., pref.101%4-102 
Pressed Steel, com. 37%- 40% 


Dividends Declared 


The Boston Belting Company, regular quarterly, $2 
per share, payable October 1. 

The Otis Elevator Company, regular quarterly, 1 
per cent. on the common and 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable October 15. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, regular 
quarterly, 2 per cent. and an extra dividend of 2 per 
cent. payable October 15. 

The Underwood Typewriter Company, regular quar- 
terly, 1 per cent. on the common and 13% per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable October 1. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent. on both the common and pre- 
ferred stocks, payable October 1. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, regular quar- 
terly, 3 per cent. on the common and preferred stocks, 
payable October to. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 
regular quarterly, 14 per cent., on both the common 
and preferred stock, payable September 30. 

The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, 
regular Quarterly, 2 per cent., payable October 1. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
October 1. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, regular 
quarterly, 14 per cent., payable October 1. 

The Wastlaghotee Electric & Mfg. Company, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent. on the common stock, payable Oc- 
tober 30; regular qeorety, 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oetober 15. 


Crucible Steel, pref. 96%- 99% 
Harb. Wk. Ref., com, 45%- 46 
Harb. Wk. Ref., pref...... 103 
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he Laconia Car Company, regular quarterly, 134 


per cent. on the preferred stock, payable October I. 

The American Shipbuilding Company, regular quar- 
terly, 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
October 15. 


The Union Typewriter Company, regular quarterly, 
1% per cent. on the first preferred and 2 per cent. on 
the second preferred stock, payable October I. 

The American Screw Company, regular quarterly, 

per cent., payable September 30. 

The Dominion Steel Corporation, Ltd., regular 
quarterly, 1 per cent. on the common stock, payable 
October I. 

The La Belle Iron Works, regular quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable September 30. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., regular 
terly, 1% per cent., payable September 30. 

The M. Rumely Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent., on the preferred stock, payable October I. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
quarterly. 1 per cent., payable October 25. 

The Western Electric Company, regular quarterly, 
2 per cent., payable October 1. 


quar- 


regular 


Personal 

Benjamin Nicoll, of B. Nicoll & Co., New York, returns 
from Europe this week on the Olympic. 

Thomas Blagden, Jr., who has been in the Boston sell- 
ing office of the Pennsylvania Steel Company in the past 
two years, has returned to the New York selling office, 71 
Broadway, with which he was formerly connected. 

W. S. Pilling, of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, Pa., 
returned September 21 from a two months’ trip abroad. 


Jonathan R. Jones, vice-president Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., returned September 23 
from a vacation of five weeks, spent in the Moosehead 
Lake region. © 

W. S. Ransom, of Matthew Addy & Co., Cincinnati, 
has gone to Bermiuda for a vacation. 


Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has returned from a three months’ motor 
tour abroad. 


A fine full length portrait, in colors, of Sir Robert A. 
Hadfield, Kt., F.R.S., is presented as a supplement of the 
issue of September 4 of Vanity Fair, London, England. 
In connection with the supplement, a biographical sketch is 
given which concludes: “He has made steel and steel has 
made him.” 


Charles F. Morgan has resigned the treasurership of the 
Morgan Spring Company, Worcester, Mass., to enter the 
Norcross Bros. Company, contracting builder. Evan F. 
Jones, general manager of the Morgan Spring Company, 
has added to his duties those of treasurer. 

E. A. Overman, secretary and manager of the Western 
Spring & Axle Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is recovering 
from a serious illness. 

H. F. Hoevel, president Hoevel Sandblast Machine 
Company and vice-president Wiener Machinery Company, 
50 Church street, New York, has returned from a four 
months’ European business trip, during which he obtained 
the agencies of several of the most prominent German 
manufacturers of equipment for foundries and steel works. 

Paul W. Webster, who has been connected with the 
M. H. Treadwell interests for the past six years in various 
executive capacities, has tendered his resignation to take 
effect October 1. After that date he will devote all his 
time to the interests of the recently formed Lutz-Webster 
Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., of which he is 
one of the incorporators. 

A. E. Jupp has resigned as superintendent of the 
merchant mills of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Colo. He has been appointed general manager of 


the Harrow Spring Company’s rolling mill at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ; 


William H. Wonfor, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the promotion department of the Egry 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, effective October 1. 

W. T. Hugus, formerly assistant manager of the tin 
mill plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at 
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Farrell, Pa., has. been made manager of the 
Crescent tin plate works at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
succeeded at Farrell by J. H. Moody. 


Obituary 
William J. Flather 


William J. Flather, one of the founders of the | 
machine tool companies, of Nashua, N. H., died 
home there September 10, of heart failure, followir 
short illness caused by arterial sclerosis, aged near}, 
years. He was born in Norwich, England. When he 
eight years old the family moved to Bradford, where. afte 
receiving a common school education, he entered the em 
ploy of his uncles, William and Henry Hodgson, manu- 
facturers of worsted machinery. His father, being in poor 
health, was advised to come to America, which he decided 
to do, sailing for Philadelphia in 1856. The following year 
William followed with other members of the family, soon 
after settling on a farm near Rainsboro, Highland County. 
Ohio. During the next few years he was employed as a 
machinist at Harpers Ferry, Lowell Machine Shop, Chase 
& Co., Nashua, and the Grover & Baker Company, Boston. 
After the Civil War broke out he enlisted in a Pennsyl- 
vania company, but on account of his mechanical ability 
was sent to Frankford Arsenal at Bridesburg, Philadel 
phia, where he remained throughout the war. 

In 1866 Mr. Flather with his brothers moved to Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., and established a shop for the manu- 
facture and repair of oil well tools. As this venture did 
not prove remunerative, he returned to Nashua and nego- 
tiated a partnership for himself and brothers with the late 
J. K. Priest, who at that time manufactured sewing ma- 
chines, but later established himself under the title of the 
American Shearer Company as a manufacturer of clippers 
of all kinds. It was the intention of Mr. Priest and the 
Flather brothers to build lathes also, but the lines were so 
dissimilar that the partnership was soon dissolved, Flather 
Brothers taking over the manufacture of lathes. Later the 
name was changed to Flather & Co., consisting of Mr. 
Flather and his brother Joseph, as active members, and 
Edward Flather as a silent partner. The high quality of 
their hollow spindle engine lathes, then something of a 
novelty, secured them such agents as Hill, Clarke & Co., 
of Boston, and a certain amount of success. 

In September, 1876, their factory was destroyed by fire, 
being practically a total loss. Wéith the small amount of 
insurance they received, it was with difficulty that they re- 
built. They had, however, exhibited their lathes at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, which attracted 
favorable notice from several European manufacturers, re- 
sulting in their initial foreign business. After the panic 
years of the late 70's, their success was firmly established 
and the business steadily grew in size to its present capac- 
ity. 

Mr. Flather was also one of the founders of the Mark 
Flather Planer Company, Flather Foundry Company and 
E. J. Flather Mfg. Company, withdrawing in 1901 from 
Flather & Co. and the Mark Flather Planer Company. At 
the time of his death he was president of the Flather 
Foundry Company, and was actively identified with the E. 
J. Flather Mfg. Company. He had marked mechanical 
ability, sound judgment and a faculty of quietly impres- 
sing his convictions on his business and other associates 
Although a man of retiring disposition, he had an exten- 
sive acquaintance in this country and Europe. He was 
much interested in public affairs, having served as a mem- 
ber of the city government, Board of Education, State 
Legislature and Constitutional Convention. He was promi- 
nent in financial circles, and was a director of the Indian 
Head National Bank for 25 years. He was actively inter- 
ested in religious work, being an officer and trustee in sev- 
eral Methodist Episcopal church societies and institutions. 
including Tilton Seminary, and was a member of fraternal 
orders. 

While his early education was interrupted by the migra- 
tions of his father’s family, Mr. Flather was a student all 
his life, attending evening schools when employed at Phila- 
delphia and devoting much of his leisure time to study 
and travel, both in this country and Europe. He leaves 
a widow, a daughter, and two sons, Ernest J. and Harry E. 
Flather. 
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Allied Foundrymen’s Meetings in Buffalo 





(Continued from page 729.) 


men who sell us goods show their honest desire to ad- 
e with the times by holding membership in the fore- 
st association of their customers and working with 
n for improvement, it will pay these customers to scru- 
e carefully every solicitor for business and cut those 
who have shown themselves either passive or opposed 
.dvancement. It will not pay to do business with them. 


MOLDING SAND INVESTIGATION——-FOUNDRY COSTS. 


Che office of the secretary has been extremely busy 
se last 16 months, as will be seen from the magnificent 
lume we were able to issue for last year’s proceedings. 
investigations on the molding sands have also pro- 
essed, and a large series of tests were published. A pre- 
nary report is given at this meeting. The subject is so 
scinating that much more work will be done, new points 
ng brought out all the time in the course of the ex- 
riments. It is hoped that the results will indicate to the 
1d supply man just how he can treat his product to 
ike it more valuable to the foundryman, and incidentally 
himself. 
Perhaps one prominent thing that has been brought out 
this year’s correspondence is the almost total absence 
systematic records by individual foundrymen on what 
ey have received for their castings. There seem to be 
ew foundrymen who have tried to classify the castings 
they have sold, and to average for the year just what 
hese classes of castings have brought them. With our 
uch vaunted American efficiency of system, this is a 
weak point, and we are far behind European coun- 
tries in so systematizing the office cost, beginning where 
manufacture leaves off, that we may know just what 
work we can do best and then go after it. Our associa- 
tion does not touch the price question in its deliberations, 
hence this point is given to the individual members for 
their personal consideration. 
THE PROBLEM OF CONVENTION PAPERS 


The change in date for our convention, necessitated by 
he extreme winter conditions all over the country and 
onsequent delay in the Buffalo preparations, played rather 
sad havoc with the programme of papers—our good con- 
tributors not caring to write papers during the summer 
season. The result was the receipt of some 20 papers in 
the week before the convention, with consequent incipient 
mental paralysis from the secretary to the printers. If, 
therefore, the quality of the output to be discussed at these 
‘onventions may seem to some not up to their expectations, 
the following should be remembered: The papers are vol- 
untary contributions of busy men in what is becoming a 
very restricted field for good papers. While we urge 
promptness in getting contributions to the press, we are 
beholden to the courtesy of our contributors, and must 
follow their wishes rather than the other way round. 
[he foundry education required to-day is not taught in 
schools, but by hard life experience; hence every year 
sees at these conventions men who have just become ac- 
juainted with our friends’ silicon and sulphur. Papers 
must not be written above the quick comprehension of 
these foundrymen whom it is our work to help along to 
eficient production for the good of the industry and of the 

uuntry. If, therefore, papers repeat what is known to 

st of us, allowance should be made, and if every paper 
ntains simply one point that makes some of us think, 
he convention has been a success. 


THE MALLEABLE FOUNDRY FIELD 


\ remarkable interest is being taken by the malleable 
isting and steel casting men in our association at the 
present time. It argues well for the industries in question, 
as a frank discussion of methods of manufacture elim- 
inates waste as well as educates the consumer up to what 
in be done in the foundry and what should not be ex- 
pected of it. We sincerely hope that these two branches 
f the iron industry will continue to make our conventions 
the medium of their technical deliberations right along, 
and thus increase our publications in yalue to the mem- 
bership at large. The steel castings session of last year has 
attracted widespread attention. Foundrymen in the busi- 
ness as well as those who faced being forced into it found 
the discussion of utmost value in clearing up disputed 
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points. The present programme promises further food for 
thought in this direction. 

One very pertinent thing should be mentioned here. In 
the malleable casting trade, as is known by personal ob- 
servation of your secretary, there is exactly the same 
room for a full session’s work at these conventions. The 
lack of knowledge, in view of what has been published, 
is actually lamentable at times, and the malleable men owe 
it to themselves io get out of their shell, as the steel cast- 
ing men have done, and get busy in the public light. The 
consumer has a right to it. 

The government has almost concluded the investigations 
on the cupola melting problem, at the Pittsburgh plant of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. You will have a preliminary 
report at one of the sessions, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Holmes, the director, and our warm friend. 

Industrial education is coming to the front more and 
more in this country, and your able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Education is making a name for this 
association in educational circles. It is becoming clearer 
every day that if we are to hold our own—not to speak of 
progressing—in the rush of the nations toward a future 
that seems as unknown as it is terrifying, we must have 
compulsory attendance in continuation schools in our educa- 
tional system. We should give thought, very earnest 
thought, to the subject, not as manufacturers, nor as work- 
ing men—for we are all working men—nor as educators 
only, but as plain citizens who see a menace before us 
affecting the future of the country. There are not men 
enough to do the world’s work at the present time, apart 
from all questions of compensation. 


FINANCES 
The financial situation of the association is distinctly 
good. It is the aim of your board of officers to give as 
much literature to the membership as possible and to econ- 
omize on the other expenses incident to conducting the 
association, 
Receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912 


NN otis «bea kaes ews ae 
Se I RNs Che bos FSR bRS Os Kon ebKS teres 


EL ails be nnn 6 4s Shee 2 ed ee eed $5,162.09 
Disbursements for same period. 

SOND. hse vavan Ma Whhes ave e RON es cane $2,775.48 
SEE: <-b:h'5+ 6 wads ¥ 000s Ka 6 dae bebeh ees baie 84.05 
Salaries CaeRT COS bee tare tunes s ease 1,200.00 
Coe GROMER... os'costdn edn ces sedvene ewes 255.38 
ON: 0 6 cg bt VuiWe WN ceeds Hed ade Veowstihe 67.62 
ED 06 vob Noinncen CoeeseeadhnsNesasaeeceatl 411.00 . 

RO tie ahone cs 6 gptendiatts dcctektdscneraen $4,793.53 


Leaving a balance in the treasury July 1, 1912, of $368.56. 


The molding sand tests have exhausted the special 
fund collected several years ago, and the work will go on 
the account of the association hereafter, as it can be 
handled. 

The relations with our sister societies across the ocean 
have been most pleasant, and particular mention should be 
made of the development of the Foundrymen’s Association 
of France. The office of the secretary of our association 
has been heavily drawn upon during the year for technical 
information, showing how the shoe has pinched in many 
establishments owing to the deplorable financial and manu- 
facturing situation just passed. We are always glad to as- 
sist in every way possible and urge our members not to 
hesitate to write when they are in doubt. 

The secretary finally has to thank the board and mem- 
bership at large for the uniform courtesy extended him in 
his work, and hopes that the same interest may continue. 


Cast-Iron at Testing Materials Congress 


Dr. Moldenke, who, it will be recalled, was one of the 
honorary secretaries of the recent congress in New York 
of the International Association for Testing Materials and 
interpreter for the German participants in the congress, 
submitted on his own initiative a very interesting report 
on the part cast iron played in the congress. It was well 
received. As covering points not referred to at length in 
The Iron Age's account of the congress, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

What seemed but a passing remark by one of Ger- 
many’s famous metallographists, when discussing the fail- 
ure of metals which had been properly handled and were 
of good composition, contained, in the estimation of your 
secretary, the most important point brought out in that 
great gathering of the world’s foremost experts in New 
York City a few weeks ago. This expert investigator had 
found that in what seemed unexplainable cases of failure 
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of steel and other metals and alloys, where the material 
would seem to come apart by one portion sliding over 
another when subjected to heavy stress, a close micro- 
scopical éxamination indicated the presence of an infini- 
tesimal layer of oxidized material, slag or other inclu- 
sions, which could not be worked out under ordinary 
hammering or rolling. This was particularly noticeable 
in cast aluminum and metals liable to oxidation. It was 
the explanation of many a failure in service, and its 
solution seemed to lie solely in giving the molten metal 
time enough at its maximum temperature in the furnace 
to free itself from all such extraneous materials which 
had nothing to do with the chemical composition. 

The iron founder now knows that he gets cleaner iron 
from metal which has stood for some time in the ladle 
before pouring, but he does not know that he can cut his 
sulphur content very materially by allowing time for the 
manganese sulphide to rise up slowly out of very hot iron, 
or that he can get a better mixing of the metal when 
indications point to a lack of perfect union of the several 
parts of the charge in running out of the cupola spout. 

Che further important lesson is that with the growing 
use of ferroalloys these fine skins of oxidized metals are 
apt to remain in the molten metal, and to defeat the very 
object of the additions, so far as strength of the result- 
ing treated metal is concerned. Hence far better to de- 
vote every attention to proper mixing and melting. than 
to attempt to correct the product after it has passed from 
the cupola. 

The second difficulty is the subject of pig iron war- 
rants. In storing pig iron it is so much easier to call it 
No. 1 or No. 2, in place of storing by analysis. The ex- 
perience in this country would indicate that it is perfectly 
possible to store iron by analysis on warrants, hence here 
also it is simply a question of the good English blast 
furnacemen waking up to the penalty they are paying in 
the world’s markets, when export is the order of the day. 


Association’s Standard for Coke Analysis 


The report of the committee on standard methods for 
determining the constituents of foundry coke, a re-issue 
of last year’s reports, was on motion of H. M. Lane, 
seconded by S. B. Chadsey, Massey-Harris Company, 
Toronto, accepted as the standard of the association. It 


was explained that no adverse criticisms had been re- 
ceived. 

The auditing committee commended the manner in which 
the association’s accounts have been kept. The committee 
was reappointed. 

The Tuesday morning session came to a close with the 
presentation by Paul Kreuzpointner, Altoona, Pa., of the 
report of the committee on industrial education. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was opened with the 
presentation in abstract of a comprehensive paper on the 
open-hearth furnace for producing malleable cast iron by 
G. A. Blume, Stockholm, Sweden. It included, for ex- 
ample, the account of successful utilization of 3!4-ton open- 
hearth furnaces in Finland. Coal in such localities costs 
$5.50 per ton and the open-hearth furnace is an economical 
proposition as compared with an air furnace with its high 
fuel ratio. Dr. Moldenke mentioned in passing that a 
satisfactory gas was there obtained from fuel having only 
20 per cent. carbon. 


Titanium in Malleable Castings 


An interesting series of tests of the use of ferrotitan- 
ium with malleable iron was reported in a paper by C. H. 
Gale, superintendent of foundries, Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. It was in a measure a continuation of 
his paper last year. He used a titanium alloy having 70.18 
per cent. iron, 20.66 per cent. titanium, 7.46 per cent. alu- 
minum, 0.84 per cent. carbon and 0.83 per cent. sulphur. 
The usual open-hearth furnace product was used. From 
the same heat test bars were made of metal untreated and 
metal to which 0.25 per cent. alloy was added. The tensile 
strength of the untreated iron was 48,960 lb. per sq. in. 
and that of the treated iron was 46,333 lb.; the elongation 
was 6.1 per cent. in 6 in. in the first case and 5.5 per cent. 
in the second. In these cases the alloy was put in the 5-ton 
receiving ladle and then test bars were obtained with the 
alloy placed in hand ladles. The results obtained were as 


follows: 
Tensile strength Elongation 
Ib. per sq.in. per cent. 6 in. 
Untreated 53,531 6.2 
0.25 per cent. y 46,973 
0.30 per cent. alloy 41,080 
0.35 per cent. alloy 45,431 


Mr. Gale referred to the view that the aluminum may 
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have militated against good results and that 

aluminum oxide may remain in the castings. He m 
also the necessity of allowing the molten metal ¢. 
at rest so that, for example, the aluminum oxide 
and reach the slag. 

For this reason it is better, as the test results 
apply the alloy in the large rather than in the smal! 
Another test with 0.15 per cent. of alloy containi: 
per cent. titanium and 0.01 aluminum showed <o -s 
tensile strength and 5.2 per cent. elongation with t! 
treated specimen and 49,417 Ib. tensile strength and s.4 jer 
cent. elongation with the alloy. With 0.20 per cent. 
alloy, the tensile strength of the untreated iron was <1 o-o 
lb. and of the treated iron 54,637 Ib:, and the elongation 
was 5.5 and 7.1 per cent. respectively. With transverse 
tests of %4 x I-in. bars on supports 12 in. apart, the average 
load for the first series was 1285 lb. for the untreated iron 
and 1328 Ib. for the treated, and for the second series, the 
load was 1230 lb. for untreated iron and 1385 Ib. for treated 
iron. The limit of the machine was reached in all cases. or 
1% in. deflection. 

A telegram of invitation of the members to attend the 
Co-operative Safety Congress next week in Milwaukee was 
received from L. R. Palmer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, past president of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, which meets simultaneously with the 
Congress. 

Papers on the economies produced by continuous foun- 
dry installations, by George K. Hooper, Hooper-Falkenau 
Engineering Company, New York, on “The Foundry and 
the Pig Iron Market,” by A. I. Findley, editor The Iron 
Age, and on mechanical sand tempering, by V. E. Minich, 
Sand Mixing Machinery Company, New York City, were 
presented. 


e 


Apprenticeship Schools 


A short paper was then presented by C. F. Dudley, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., urging that the apprenticeship 
training should be given under the auspices of the com- 
mon school. Mr. Kreuzpointner vigorously espoused the 
cause of the author, regarding his paper as being a prac- 
tical example of the need of industrial education. He 
visited a continuation school in Buffalo for backward chil- 
dren. He found they get a continuation of elementary 
school work, but also woodwork and patternmaking, To 
show the relation of this work to molding, they have sand 
and materials to show how the patterns are actually used. 
Mr. Miles said that in Buffalo about three years ago the 
convention hall was considered for the purpose, but there 
was much objection from union labor. He referred also 
to the failure of the Winona Technical Institute. Major 
Speer said that a little over 15 per cent. of his molders 
were once his apprentices. Perhaps 8 per cent. of them 
were sons of the company’s employees. He met with con- 
siderable success in teaching the boy all phases of the 
foundry work. He offered to send to any one interested a 
copy of the apprentice agreement. The minimum appren- 
ticeship wage is 6714 cents per day. 

Air in the Foundry 

A paper on compressed air in the foundry was read by 
Arthur P. Murray, East Cambridge, Mass. He showed by 
means 6f lantern slides the use of compressed air hoists in 
and out of the foundry, air hoists for charging cupolas, the 
distribution of manholes around a foundry so that a com- 
pressed-air fuel-oil supply could be available with short 
lengths of hose, air apparatus for hauling the core oven 
car, air-operated core jolt rammers and numerous other 
applications of compressed air about the foundry. He 
mentioned a case of one day’s being gained in making 
shipments by the use of sand-blast tumbling barrels against 
ordinary methods of cleaning castings. 

A paper by Willis H. Carrier, Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was presented on heating and 
ventilating the foundry. He showed among a number of 
lantern slides the Buffalo Forge Company’s fan-blast heater 
which utilizes the direct heat of the fuel without the 
necessity, for example, of supplying steam, claiming 2° 
efficiency of 85 to 90 per cent. against 50 or 60 to 65 per 
cent., in the ordinary fan ‘system heater. This heater has 
already been illustrated in these columns, one point being 
that to avoid the burning out of the tubular heating surface 
the arrangement is to recirculate about two-thirds of the 
products of combustion. 








The Machinery Markets 


Steady improvement in the demand for machinery and generally satisfactory trade conditions continue the 
ntry over. From New England comes an intimation that prices of machine tools are likely to advance at an 
y date, while several centers report that longer time in which to make deliveries is necessary. The New 
rk trade continues active, largely as a result of supplying many small requirements. In Chicago where 
and is steady machine tool stocks are greatly depleted, and 10 to 12 weeks is required for filling some 
ers. There is improvement in practically every line in New England. Philadelphia has been making quiet 
gress, A steady run of trade has kept Cleveland busy, with some buying by railroads, although Cincinnati 
is that a falling off in exports will lessen the month’s total in that city. Automobile makers are buying in 
troit where building is unusually active and inquiries promising. Some lines are quiet in the Central South, 
though there is plenty of business in sight, and power and woodworking machinery continue in good call. 
ide continues to do well in St. Louis. The needs in Texas are principally for electrical and irrigation ma- 
nery. On the Pacific coast the trade has better sales in prospect following the absorption of a large amount i 
second-hand equipment which has hampered business in new machines in the last two years. The Isthmian by 


nal Commission, which is now preparing to equip its permanent shops at Balboa, has an inquiry out on 
ich returns are to be-made by October 18 for nine electric traveling cranes. 





















































New York One 30-ton hydraulic rod bushing press 
One belt-driven No. 3 milling machine, 
New York, September 25, 1912. One 18 x 48-in. motor-driven engine lathe. 


One 24-in. x 8-ft. motor-driven heavy engine lathe. 


[The excellent current of business which has been ; 
One 16-in. x 8-ft. belt-driven tool-room lathe. 


satisfactory for many weeks maintains its high level 


; : ; ons. : One s belt-drive zine lathe 
e New York market. The character of the trade. ne 16 x 48-in. belt-driven engine lathe. 


’ : : One 2 notor-drive l . z -. 
ing as it does from the industries and almost en- oe 286 . tor-driven — lathe | ' 
{ . hee ne 90 X JO X le-In. motor-driven aning machine, 
ely representing replacements and gradual exten- De eee a . 8  cernamiiiiaiabe 
f : oa eata ¢ ‘our 36 x 4-in. No. 5 safety ) re . » 
ns to manufacturing facilities, is of a healthy sort a Wem eee ee bety motor-driven wet tool grinGing 
chines. 


| indicates that manufacturers believe the run of 
| business is to last long enough to justify addi- 
il investment in plant equipment. The western 
part of the State has contributed a good bit of the trade 
which has come to the New York market in recent 
ths. Much of this business involved fairly large 
expenditures while all the time there have been steady 
purchases of one or small frome of machines and 
pending inquiries promising a continuance of the same 
kind of business are numerous, One of the best buyers 
of recent months has been the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, which has been acquiring tools for its Eddy- 
one, Pa., plant. In the last week or two New York 
houses have felt the buying activity of New England 
where sales included: The General Electric Company, 
which bought three screw machines, sheet metal work- 
ng machinery and a Gisholt turret lathe; the Lom- 
bard Governor Company, Ashland, Mass., a few small ne ' 
ol : the Holyoke M achine Company, a 42- in. Gisholt mortising machine, large belt-driven rip saw, annealing and flanging 
Dy o e 
ng mill, a Lucas horizontal boring mill, a No. 3 ‘urnace, No. 2 Atlas moss picker, 300-hp. water tube boilers, du- 
int broaching mill, a Pratt & W hitney turret lathe plex boiler washing pump, hot water boiler washing and water 
a some Prentice engine lathes for tool room work; ¢4"ging system for changing water in locomotives in 31-stall 
the FE P Jones & Son Company, Pittsfield, Mass., roundhouse, and electric welding outfits. All electric motors to be 
which bought a 68-in. Gisholt boring mill, a punch and designed fo> 220-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase, .alternating-current 
shear, cold saw and several woodworking machines “*cuts. ram aot 
needed in the equipment of a new shop. In New York For Houston & Texas Central Railroad, Houston, Texas. 
the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company has been a One electric turntable tractor for 80-ft. turntable. 
uyer The Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., re- For Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company, 
ferred to a week ago as in the market, is expected to Glidden, Texas. 
place orders at an early date. In some instances man- One pneumatic turntable tractor for 80-ft. turntable. 
ufacturers have .been compelled to ask for additional For Same Road, San Antonio, Texas. 
time in which to make deliveries. One air compressor, capacity 1800 cu. ft. per minute. 
The S. H. Burns Company, Brooklyn, manufacturer One pneumatic flanging clamp, 12 ft. between housings. 
jewelry, has completed arrangements with the Bel- One 4%-in. x 8-ft. portable locomotive cylinder boring bar 
ont Business Men’s Association, Belmont, N. Y., to One No. 3 belt-driven milling machine. 
ove its plant from Brooklyn to Belmont. Plans are in mee om x a ae toat ae lathe. 
preparation for a modern fireproof factory building of me 16-in. x &ft. motor-driven portable engine lathe. 


steel and concrete to be erected at once. The company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000. 


One 26-in. shaping machine. 

One 4%-in. x 8-ft. Underwood portable cylinder boring bar. 

Q@ne 28-in. Underwood valve facing machine. 

One belt-driven power hack saw, 

One 2A belt-driven pipe threading, cutting and nipple machine. 

One 1500-lb. single frame steam hammer. 

One 5-in. motor-driven Ajax forging machine. 

One 120-ton, 60-ft. 4-in. span electric traveling crane 

One 15-ton, 58-ft. span electric traveling crane. 

One 15-ton, 61-ft. 4-in. electric traveling crane. 

One steam-driven air compressor, capacity 2500 cu. ft. per 
minute, 

One 50-ton electric traveling crane, with 10-ton auxiliary hoist. 

One 15-ton electric traveling crane. 

Also four-spindle Angel cock grinding machine, 15-in, Berlin No. 


90 planing and matching machine, cylinder knife grinding machine, 
pedestal side head grinding machine, automatic cut-off saw, power 


orl 


One 15-in, belt-driven brass lathe. 
One 26-in. motor-driven crank shaping machine. 
One 36-in. radial drilling machine. 










List for Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Lines One 52-in. motor-driven vertical boring mill. 
Several New York machinery houses have received One Underwriters’ Blake-Knowles fire pump. 
mm the office of N. P. Randolph, purchasing agent Motors on machine tools to be 110-volt, 60-cycle, single-phase. 
f Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship For Same Road, Valentine, Texas. 
( ompany, New Orleans, La a., a request for bids on a One pneumatic turntable tractor for 80-ft. turntable. 
diversity of machine tools and railroad shop equip- Per Seme Reed, Sendéviem Tesus. 
mae nee numbering over 80 oe oe are to be One pneumatic turntable tractor for 80-ft. turntable 
3 t in ov mcg anes to be specified Por Suse Baway SF Fess, Saave, 
ment, in alternate bid an 7 ‘ a 
-driven 50-to x 88 
with itemized prices of parts. Also required is the One belt-driven 50-ton hydraulic driving box pre : 
time in which shipments can be made and what indem- One 16 X 36-1n. belt-driven engine lathe. i | 
nity will be allowed if shipments are not made at the One 16-in. motor-driven turret lathe, 3-in. hole. i 
specified time. In part the list follows, the incidental Also, plate bending rolls, 3%-in. Ajax forging and upsetting : 
equipment and many details not being given: machine, 300-hp. water tube boiler, 800-hp. feed water heater and 
For Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company, Houston, Texas. oil separator, two jack lift, driving wheel, drop pit, and fire pump. : i 
One 90-in. motor-driven right-hand quartering machine. All individual tool motors to be General Electric alternating err- 
One motor-driven radius grinding machine. rent, two phase, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 7200 alternations per minute. 
749 : 
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For Houston & Texas Central Railroad Company. Ennis, Texas. 

One belt-driven 15-in. slotting machine. 

One 15-in. belt-driven brass lathe. 

One 2-in. belt-driven turret lathe. 

One 36-in, belt-driven radial drilling machine. 

One 36 x 36 x 12-in. belt-driven planing machine. 

Also air compressor, 1800-cu. ft. per minute capacity, electric 
turntable tractor for 80-ft. turntable, and hot water boiler washing 
system for 15-stall roundhouse. 

For Morgan’s-Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, 
Algiers, Texas. 

One 50-ton bejt-driven hydraulic driving box press, 300-ton 
belt-driven car wheel press with crane, 48 in. between rails; air 
compressor, capacity 1800 cu. ft. per minute; 2A belt-driven pipe 
cutting, threading and nipple machine; Hartz belt-driven flue welder, 
capacity 2 to 6 in.; motor-driven flange punch, 12-in. stroke, capacity 
1¥%-in. hole in 34-in. plate; pneumatic flanging clamp, 12 ft. between 
housings; 1000-gal. per minute fire pump. Individual machine 
motors to be for 220-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase, alternating-current 
operation. 

The Century Cabinet Company, Fort Plain, N. Y., 

has plans in preparation for a factory building 60 x 100 
ft., three stories and basement, which it will erect this 
fall. 
_ The city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., is taking prelim- 
inary steps for the erection of a municipal electric light 
plant. Richard Crick, president of the Business Men’s 
Association, has been authorized to secure the services 
of a hydro-electrical engineer to make plans and esti- 
mates. 

The Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has completed plans for a one-story steel furnace build- 
ing which it will add to its malleable iron and steel 
casting plant at Tonawanda street and the New York 
Central Railroad. 

The Upson Oil Company, Buffalo, has purchased 
additional land, 120 x 175 ft., adjoining its distributing 
depot, Rano street and the Lackawanna Railroad and 
will build and equip an oil compounding plant. 

The Effective Chemical Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 
by E. A..and C. D. Kingston and I. A. Wood and will 
equip ‘a plant and laboratory for the manufacture of 
drugs, medicines, chemicals, etc 

Witmer & Brown, engineers, Chapin Block, Buffalo, 
have plans nearly completed for the new waterworks 
at Brockport, N. Y. Estimated to cost $275,000. Louis 
B. Shay, village clerk. 

The Titusville Forge Company, Titusville, Pa., will 
soon award contracts for a machine shop, 85 x 200 ft., 
one story, of steel and concrete construction. The 
estimated cost with equipment is $130,000. 

The Erie Car Works, Erie, Pa., has plans in prepa- 
ration for a new shop building, 100 x 400 ft., one story, 
of steel and brick construction, which it will build 
early next Spring. The estimated cost is $50,000. 


New England 


3oston, Mass., September 24, 1912. 


Manufacturing business continues to improve in 
practically every line. In the machinery trade the only 
exceptions to the rule of a strongly increasing demand 
are some of the builders of the older types of standard 
machine tools. In fact, conditions are so vitally im- 
proved that many houses are producing at maximum 
capacity, their only remaining resource with existing 
equipment being the operating of their works over- 
time. Shops which have increased their capacity in 
a large way since 1907 are as crowded as they were 
then. The changes in delivery sheets continue, the in- 
stances where shipments are running into the future in- 
creasing constantly. While few changes in prices of ma- 
chine tools are reported, the expectation is that ad- 
vances will be made at no distant date. The price of 
labor is increasing, together with that of materials 
and supplies, and a growing demand will enable build- 
ers to correct their lists to meet increasing costs. 

The Quinsigamond Pressed Steel Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has acquired the business and equip- 
ment of the John L. Parker Company, and has consoli- 
dated the works in the Parker plant. The company 
does a general business in the manufacture of pressed 
metal goods. H. F. Larava is the president, W. J. 
Woods, vice-president, and William A. Dean, treasurer 
and manager. 

The Quigley Foundry & Furnace Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., which is erecting a large plant in the 
neighboring city of Chicopee, will do a general foundry 
business, making a specialty of high pressure castings, 
and will manufacture furnaces for all industrial require- 
ments, such as tempering, annealing and melting. The 
president of the company is C. K. Lassiter, Richmond, 
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Va., superintendent of machinery of all the p 
the Amerjcan Locomotive Company; the treasu: Mr 
Furgerson, was formerly treasurer of the A 
Locomotive Company; the vice-president, W. S 
ley, was recently vice-president and general m 
of the Rockwell Furnace Company, New York, an: 
general superintendent, P. R. Ramp, was forme: '- 
perintendent of the Murray Iron Works, West Bur- 
lington, lowa. Several prominent men of Sprit: 
and vicinity are interested in the company. A nun 
of furnaces have already been delivered. The 
pany will make a special grade of gray iron which 
proved satisfactory in the production of casting: 
quiring a high tensile strength and the ability to wit 
stand a high liquid pressure. Sales offices have 
established at 50 Church street, New York. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, New Britain, Conn., man 
ufacturer of malleable iron castings, will erect an, addi 
tion, which, together with the remodeling of an old 
building, will give a brick structure 80 x 150 ft., one 
story. 

The E. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury 
Conn., manufacturer of heading machines, thread roll 
ing machinery and presses, will build a machine shop 
40 x 200 ft., 30 ft. high. The" floor will be served by a 
traveling crane. 

The Waterbury Buckle Company, Waterbury 
Conn., will build an additional factory 58 x 123 ft., three 
stories. 

The Boston Electric Show, to be held in Mechanics 
building, will be open from September 29 to October 
26. The management states that the exhibition will 
exceed ail those of previous years in the volume and 
interest of the displays. 

Edwin L, King, secretary of the Pratt & Cady Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., aas been made permanent re- 
ceiver by the superior court following the appointment 
of a temporary receiver a week ago. It is anticipated 
that the receivership will be but temporary and will 
enable the management to better existing conditions 
and to place the company in a position to fill orders 
with greater dispatch. 

Additions to New England’s industrial works in- 
clude the following: Samuel Ward Company, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturing stationer, large factory building 
on Atlantic avenue; Radding Company, Springfield, 
Mass., builders’ materials, 60 x 8o ft., six stories. 

The-New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, 
Conn., will increase its capital stock from $450,000 to 
$600,000. The business of the company has increased 
in an important way, making necessary large additions 
now under construction. The stock will be issued at 
$25, par, to present stockholders. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 24, 1912. 


While the demand for machinery and tools has not 
shown any decided improvement, the fact that the 
builders are operating their plants on a better basis 1s 
evidence that the volume of business is growing. It 
will not become sharply noticeable, however, until con- 
ditions are reached where buyers find satisfactory de- 
liveries difficult to obtain. Tool builders generally 
have not reached the point of full operation, and as 
long as idle capacity is available the trade does not 
perceptibly feel the effect of increased buying. With 
activity steadily increasing in industrial lines gener 
ally, it is believed that, in the near future, the machinery 
business will feel this influence. Railroad buying con 
tinues light, but indications favor more activity in this 
line in the near future, when lists now held back will 
be released. A trifle better demand for power equ'p- 
ment is noted, but mostly for small units. Second 
hand machinery and tools have been in fair demand 
Little improvement in export business is reported by 
merchants or manufacturers in this district. Both iron 
and steel casting plants continue fairly well engage 
and report increased inquiry. 

J. M. H. Walters has had plans prepared by Peuch- 
ert & Wunder for a four-story and basement warehous 
and milling building, 50 x 144 ft., to be erected at Thir 
tieth and Master streets, to replace that destroyed }) 
fire several months ago. The building will be of brick 
and reinforced concrete and will be equipped with a 
full line of grain milling machinery, conveying ¢qt'P- 
ment, etc. No power equipment will be required, 4s 
that part of the plant was not damaged. 

The Philadelphia Storage Battery Company has 'e- 
ceived bids for the erection of an addition to its plant 
at Ontario and D streets, 50 x 186 ft., two stories. The 


a 







ember 26, 1912 





ing will be used as an extension to the department 

for the manufacture of battery plates. Consider- 

abic equipment in the way of machine tools will be re- 

ed, the purchase of which will not be taken up for 
several months. 


he Schmidt & Sons Brewing Company has begun 

on the erection of a large new power house, 
112 ft., four stories, on Girard avenue below Sec- 
street. Otto Wolf, Denkla Building, is the archi- 
and engineer. 


(he Lutz-Webster Engineering Company, Philadel- 
, Pa. has recently been incorporated by William 
.utz and Paul W. Webster as the successor of the 
ys Ferry Machine Company. The new company 
occupy the present plant at 3103 Grays Ferry road 
will continue the general line of special machinery 
contract machine work formerly handled. Addi- 
nal lines which it has planned to manufacture are 
z compression wrench and accessories, line of steam 
arators, borometric condensers, vacuum pumps and 
specialties. 


he Department of Public Safety, City of Philadel- 
, Room 215, City Hall, will take bids until Septem- 
> for the boiler equipment for the Bureau of Cor- 


ns 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILtt., September 24, 1912. 


Manufacturers of machine tools are finding in their 
; of tools in stock evidences of the heavy demand 
has prevailed in the past few months. Instances 
cited with reference to radial drills, lathes and 
aners, showing only one or two machines in stock 
| these scattered at various distributing centers. De- 
eries not already provided for run into Io and 12 
weeks and even longer. The closing of the several 
railroad lists in this territory alone, together with the 
large requirements of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel 
Engine Company at St. Louis, the American Steel & 
Wire Company at Chicago and other smaller industrial 
propositions, will accentuate this situation still further. 
The sales of the past week have been well distributed 
th as to the character of the machines and the pur- 
iser's locations. Some of the purchases noted called 
\merican radials and lathes, Barnes all geared ra- 
| drills, Ohio and Rockford shapers and a number of 
cht drills. A number of transactions in which 
ond-hand equipment constituted the major portion 
the purchases aggregated several thousand dollars 
value and was an especially favorable feature of the 
eek’s business. The Chicago Board of Education 
irchased tools to the value of $5,000. 


The Gould Mfg. Company, Chicago, has completed 

ns providing for the construction of a three-story 
manufacturing building 98 x 220 ft., to be erected at 
\shland avenue and Thirty-eighth street and to cost 
$60,000. 

Architects Huel & Schmid, 154 West Randolph 
treet, Chicago, have awarded the contract for the 
ection of a four-story factory building of mill con- 
truction for the Spielman Bros. Company, at Haw- 
orne avenue and Weed street. Estimated cost is 
000 


rm} 


ihe Boss Mfg. Company, Kewanee, IIl., is planning 
erection of a factory at Peoria to cost $50,000. 
structure will be 71 x 100 ft., two stories. Hewitt 
merson, Peoria, are the architects. 


(he Cornice & Roofing Company, Decatur, IIL, is 
larging its foundry and adding to its machine shop 
juipment, 

_lhe Emerson-Brantingham Company, Rockford, 

. IS negotiating for a site at Des Moines, lowa, on 

h to erect a four-story reinforced concrete ware- 
use. Equipment will be installed for the handling of 
ivy machinery. 

The Louisville-Vulcan Smelting Company, Wauke- 
in, Ill., has purchased additional property to provide 
ran enlargement of its plant. 

The J. T. Handt Tractor Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
is purchased the buildings formerly owned by the 

Star Foundry Company and will utilize them for the 
anufacture of tractors. The officers of the new com- 

pany are John T. Handt, president; C. C. Butler, vice- 

president, and H. J. Wilson, secretary. 

The Collins Company, manufacturer of hardware 

specialties, will expend $10,000 on the erection of an 

addition to its plant at Clinton, lowa. 
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The Mews Mig. Company, manufacturer of hot- 
ean heaters, will erect a new factory at Des Moines, 
Owa. 


The Freeland Steel Tank Company will erect an 
addition to its plant at Portage, Wis. 

Hugo A. Gutenkunst, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
granted a loan of $60,000 plus a bonus of $4,000 by the 
city of Owen Sound, Ont., for the establishment of a 
malleable iron industry in that city. A four-acre site 
has been purchased on which a plant costing not less 
than $100,000 will be erected. 


The United Cold Storage Company, Milwaukee, is 
planning the erection of a power house and cold stor- 
age plant at a cost of $250,000. John Ahlschlager & 
Son, 155 North Clark street, Chicago, are the archi- 
tects. 

The George J. Meyer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
will erect a new foundry and boiler shop at 576 Clinton 
street. The building will be 130 x 140 ft., two stories, 
and of reinforced concrete construction, 

The Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Company, Ripon, Wis., 
is building a new factory for its washing machine busi- 
ness. The building will be 64 x 304 ft., of brick and 
concrete construction. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., September 24, 1912. 


The demand for machine tools in this market has 
been remarkably steady in September, and a good vol- 
ume of business has come out in the past week. In- 
quiries are promising and conditions favor continued 
activity. While standard tools have figured consider- 
ably in recent sales, still, the demand for special equip- 
ment is proportionately greater.. Some good business 
in electrical machinery is noted. The automobile in- 
terests are still making purchases and two of the 
larger companies are understood to be figuring on fu- 
ture requirements. The foundry trade is holding its 
own and some plants are working to capacity. In 
spite of the approach of winter, building conditions are 
unusually active and a large number of contracts are 
being placed. 

There is every indication that the car shortage 
which caused the manufacturing interests of Detroit 
so much inconvenience last winter will be repeated. 
Already contractors are finding it difficult to obtain 
paving and other materials and coal orders are also be- 
ing held up. The situation is giving manufacturers 
considerable uneasiness. 

The Herbert Mfg. Company, Detroit, manufacturer 
of automobile bodies, will erect a new factory building 
at 1123-35 Vermont avenue. The new plant will cost 
about $45,000 and will be 130 x 144 ft., one story, and 
of brick construction. 


It is announced that the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, will erect two new manufacturing build 
ings instead of one, as previously reported. The ad- 
ditions will provide for a doubling of the floor space 
in the present plant. Details of construction and 
equipment are not yet available. 

The American Agricultural Chemical Company, De- 
troit, has taken out a building permit for the erection 
of an addition to its plant to cost $12,000. 

The Detroit Copper & Brass Company, Detroit 
will erect a one-story shop building adjoining its pres- 
ent plant on Clark avenue. 

The Detroit Standard Gear Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by D. W 
Ireland, W. E. Smith and L. E. Shaw. 

The East Tawas Flax Company, East Tawas, Mich., 
will shortly begin work on a new factory which wil! 
be equipped for the manufacture of flax products. 

The Five Kernals Food Company, Detroit, recently 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, has acquired a 
plant at Dundee, Mich., and will equip it for the man- 
ufacture of breakfast foods. 

Clayton & Son, Lansing, Mich., have acquired the 
foundry plant of John Dent at Midland, Mich. The 
new owners will considerably enlarge the plant. 

The Kawneer Mfg. Company, Niles, Mich., has 
completed plans for the erection of a power plant. 

The saw and shingle mills of the A. E. Cartier Sons 
Company, Ludington, Mich., were destroyed by fire 
September 19, entailing a loss of $70,000. 

The Victor Pump Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
announces an increase in its capital stock from $12,000 
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to $25,000 to provide for its growing business in the 

manufacture of a self-measuring oil and gasoline pump. 
The company will be known henceforth as the Victor 
Pump & Machine Company. 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Oun10, September 24, 1912. 


While there are a number of orders coming in from 
all over the country, the month of September will not 
make as good a showing as August. However, a large 
percentage of the orders received in August was from 
the export field, which business is now lightening up 
somewhat. Electrical equipment continues in excellent 
demand, and builders of metal-working machinery, such 
as punches and shears, have no complaint to make, and 
since the railroads have commenced buying in earnest 
they anticipate a busy fall season. Second-hand ma- 
chinery is slow, but there is an improved inquiry from 
nearby Southern States, a part of which is developing 
into business. 

Secretary Dickson, of the Cincinnati Branch, Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, has issued the regular 
report for the quarter ending September 15, showing 
members’ plants in this territory as operating at 88 
per cent.. The.standard of activity is set for the quar- 
ter ending June 15, 1907, which was the busiest season 
the machine tool industry has ever known here. The 
report issued June 15, 1912, showed 84 per cent., while 
that of September 15, 1911, was figured at 85 per cent. 
lf fall business is as large as anticipated, the report to 
be issued December 15 will be near the 100 per cent. 
mark. 

The board of directors of the Cincinnati Commer- 

Association and Chamber of Commerce have 
agreed on a consolidation plan, under which the latter 
will take over the membership of the former and will 
carry on the work heretofore outlined by both associa- 
tions. This merger will make the new organization 
one of the strongest of its kind in the country. 

The Queen & Crescent Railroad Company has def- 
initely decided to go ahead with improvements to its 
Ludlow shops. A large new roundhouse will also be 
constructed. The additions contemplated will necessi- 
tate the purchase of a quantity of machine tools and 
other equipment sometime later on. 

The new shop building of the Cincinnati Traction 
Company, at Winton place, recently mentioned, will be 
approximately 50 x 320 ft., one story and of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

Considerable electrical and heating equipment will 
be required for the proposed county courthouse and 
jail to be erected in Cincinnati. Plans are already un- 
der way and actual construction work will begin within 
the next few months. The proposed structure is esti- 
mated to cost over $2,500,000. 

The Nimmo Fence & Wire Works Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is buying extra equipment for its large 
new tactory now under construction in Oakley. The 
company expects to occupy its new plant before No- 
vember I and will commence shortly to move its ma- 
chinery from its Linwood suburb factory. 

The F. H. Lawson Company, Cincinnati, manufac- 
turer of metal specialties, has awarded contract for a 
one-story warehouse addition to its plant on Whately 
street that will be 86 x 524 ft. ; 

The Sanitary Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio, will 
soon be ready for bids on its proposed plant, recently 
mentioned. It is planned to more than double the out- 
put of the present factory. 

The John C. Thom Company, Cincinnati, has ac- 
quired a large manufacturing site at Summit suburb, 
on which it plans to erect a planing mill at an early 
date. 

Boilers and other heating equipment will be re- 
quired for a public school building to be erected at 
Peebles, Ohio. O. C. Thoroman, Peebles, Ohio, has 
the plans in charge. 

The United States Laundry Supply Mfg. Company, 
Cincinnati, is erecting a plant in Newport, Ky. L. A. 
Waters is president of the company. 

The Central Tablet Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
commissioned V. S. Julian, architect, to draw up plans 
for a two-story brick factory building that will be ap- 
proximately 42 x 130 ft. 

The Marathon Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, is 
having plans prepared by Robertson & Fahnestock, 
architects, for a large garage, connected with which 
will be a repair shop. 

The Gerhart Spring Tire Company, Marietta, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock to 
manufacture an automobile tire. J. A. Gerhart is the 
principal incorporator. 
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Fred. H. Berold, Cincinnati, will erect a larg: ve 
on Walnut Hills and will require a few small n ne 
tools for a repair shop. 

The Columbia Iron Works Company, Cin 
has contract for a garage and repair shop to be « 
on Montgomery road for the Charles Schiear 
Car Company. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., September 24, 1091 

The Motor Car Mfg. Company, Indianapoli 
increased its capital stock $75,000, making th 
$1,250,000. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has taken out 
a permit for a new roundhouse at Indianapolis to c 
$78,000. 

The Wabash Veneer Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock to manu 
facture ‘veneers. The directors are: Harry E. Daugh 
erty, Thompson B. Ashby and Fred F. Ashby. 

The Chambers Mfg. Company,.Shelbyville, Ind., has 
been reincorporated with $20,000 increase in the cap- 
ital stock to a total of $50,000. The directors are: J. E 
Chambers, president; Albert Deprez, vice-president; 
E. A. Chambers, secretary-treasurer. The company 
manufactures heat-insulated stoves and cookers. 

The Medora Shale Brick Company, Medora, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $65,000. 

The Modern Utilties Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock to 
manufacture household articles. The directors are: 
D. W. Henry, D. Watson and H. A. Moore. 

The Mid-West Specialty Company, Hammond, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock to 
manufacture journal packing, etc. The directors are: 
D. A. Young, J. A. Tweedle and C. R. Tweedle. 

The Anstead Spring & Axle Works, Connersville, 
Ind., is taking bids through W. H. Garn, Mount Block, 
Connersville, for the erection of a factory addition, 


75 x 192 ft., one story. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OuIOo, September 24, I912. 

Reports from machinery dealers indicate a very 
good volume of business. While no large orders have 
been placed recently, there is a steady volume of scat- 
tered buying in single tools and small lots, which in 
the aggregate makes a satisfactory volume of business. 
No new railroad lists have come out, but there is an 
improved demand from railroads for one or two tools. 
Improvement in the scrap trade has resulted in con- 
siderable demand for alligator shears. Many machine 
tool builders now have their plants filled with orders 
for some time ahead and are unable to make early de- 
liveries. In some cases shipments cannot be promised 
until after the first of the year. Deliveries are said to 
be slower on milling machines and vertical boring mills 
than on other lines of machine tools. The demand for 
second-hand machinery continues quite active. In 
electrical equipment no inquiries have come out for 
large installations in this territory recently, but there 
is a good steady demand for small motors and gen- 
erators. 

The Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
closed a deal by which it has secured possession of the 
Mansfield, Ohio, plant of the Seneca Chain Company, 
which has been idle for several months. Some im- 
provements will be made to the plant. An electrical 
welding department will be added as well as machinery 
for the manufacture of a high grade and heavier chain 
than has heretofore been made at this plant. It was 
put in operation September 23. Charles Mehrle, for- 
merly general superintendent of the Seneca Chain Com- 
pany, has been appointed general manager of the 
works, which turns out a full line of machine made 
chain. 

The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, has commenced the erection of a néw factory 
building. The company manufactures injectors, steam 
specialties and other products. 

The Marathon Tire & Rubber Company is a new 
concern which, it is reported, will build a large rubber 
tire manufacturing plant in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Property formerly occupied by the Falls Clutch & Ma- 
chine Company, but not used recently by it, has been 
taken over by the Marathon Tire Company as a site 

The H. W. Silver Mfg..Company, Salem, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of woodworking machinery and farm imple- 
ments, has increased its capital stock frém $160,000 to 
$500,000. 
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. J. Springborn, director of public service, Cleve- 
will receive bids October 8 for six 1000-h.p. water 
boilers for the new municipal electric light plant. 
he H. C. Tack Company, Cleveland, has increased 
ipital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 
he Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, 
ngstown, Ohio, has let a contract for the erection 
new machine shop. The building will be 60 x 200 
f steel construction. 
he Superior Tool Company is moving its plant 
Wheeling, W. Va., to Cambridge, Ohio, where it 
occupy a plant in East Cambridge. 

The City Brass Foundry Company, 5323 St. Clair 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, has commenced the erection 
n addition to its plant, 50 x 116 ft., two stories, of 
k, steel and concrete construction. The new build- 
will be used as a machine shop. Some additional 
linery has already been purchased, but other equip- 
ent will be required. 
[he Landman-Grifith Motor Company, Toledo, 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, will erect a building 40 x 100 ft., one story and 
ement, which will be occupied by a garage, service 
partment and automobile sales rooms. 


The South 


LoulIsvILLeE, Ky., September 24, 1912. 


[he machinery trade has been rather quiet in the 
st week as far as actual sales are concerned. There 
plenty of business in prospect, however, and dealers 

manufacturers are figuring on a lot of proposi- 
ns. Owners appear to be stricken by the high cost 
living scare, however, for a good many bids are be- 
ng rejected, resulting in new estimates having to be 
pared. Power equipment is in good demand, espe- 
ially by coal-mining companies, and many new oper- 
itions are being started in eastern Kentucky. Elec- 
tric power is being used almost exclusively there. 
Wood-working machinery is in good call, but most 
special lines, such as quarrying and drying and refrig- 
erating equipment, are quiet. 

The Louisville office of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
reports the sale of two 80-h.p. oil engines to the 
Phoenix Cotton Oil Company, Memphis, Tenn.; an 
8o-h.p. engine of the same type to E. A. Appling & 
Sons, Bartlett, Tenn., and a 60-h.p. oil engine to R. N. 
Stewart & Son, Tyronza, Ark. All of these are to be 
installed in cotton gins and are taking the place of 
team plants, the substitution of the more cheaply 
maintained oil unit being a change of distinct moment. 

The Peerless Mfg. Company, Louisville, is to in- 
stall some additional electrical equipment, including a 
60-h.p. generator. 

Che James Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, 
is sold a 60-h.p. generator to the Columbia Laundry, 

uisville. Most laundries in this section are using 
electrically operated machines. 

The Goldenrod Marble Company, Louisville, has 
een formed with $50,000 capital stock to quarry mar- 
ble. W. R. Tischendorf, of the W. R. Tischendorf 
Lumber Company, is the principal stockholder. 

J. L. Brownfield & Co., Louisville, have been 
awarded the contract for the installation of a steam 
eating plant in the buildings of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor to D. X. Murphy & Bro., architects. A 

iler 48 in. x 14 ft., made by the Henry Vogt Machine 
Company, Louisville, will be installed. 

_ Much interest is being shown in the development 
ot plans by the Howard Shipyards & Dock Company, 
which was recently incorporated with $800,000 capital 
stock for improving and enlarging the scope of the 
business heretofore carried on at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
by the Howard Shipyards. The owners of the latter 
have transferred all of the property to the new corpo- 
ration to secure an $800,000 bond issue, the proceeds of 
which will be used in betterments and extensions. It 
is reported that the new company will take in a large 
number of other shipbuilding concerns along the Ohio 
Niver, A point of interest is that the steel depart- 
ment will be enlarged and a feature made of steel hull 
steamboats and barges. : 

The Burley Tobacco Company, which recently ac- 
juired the plant of the Strater Bros. Company in 
Louisville, is now ready to install new machinery. 

The Kentucky State University, Lexington, is con- 
sidering the installation of a course in automobile con- 
struction. A‘small shop would be equipped in connec- 
tion with it. F. Paul Anderson is dean of the school 
f electrical and mechanical engineering. 

_ The city of Lancaster, Ky., which recently author- 
ized a $12,000 bond issue, has soid the securities and is 
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ready to go ahead with the construction of a water 
plant. 

J. E. Shoop, Danville, Ky., and D. Phelps, Eubanks, 
Ky., are planning the installation of an electric light 
plant at Mt. Vernon, Ky. Mr. Shoop is also arranging 
to build a similar plant in Williamstown, Ky. 

Shelbyville, Ky., business men are preparing to fur- 
nish a free site for the erection of a large plant by the 
Bluegrass Condensed Milk Company, H. G. Carter 
and Rk. F. Wortham, Louisville, are officers of the com- 
pany. 

W. J. DeBaun, Perryville, Ky., is considering the 
installation of an electric light plant in that city. He 
is at present operating an ice factory there, 

The T. H. Callahan Shoe Mfg. Company, Paducah, 
Ky., has been organized and will equip a factory with 
an output of 300 pairs a day. The company is headed 
by T. H. Callahan, who expects to have the factory in 
operation by December |. 

The Crystal Block Collieries Company, which will 
operate mines at Peach Orchard, Ky., will install an 
electric power plant for the operation of its machinery. 
J. J. Johnson, Ashland, Ky., and others are interested. 

The Whitley County Stave Company, Williams- 
burg, Ky., has been organized and will install a mill 
for the manufacture of staves, spokes and ties. C. T. 
Pratt is president of the company. 

The waterworks plant of Clarksville, Tenn., is be- 
ing practically reconstructed and a large amount of 
new power and pumping machinery is to be installed. 
S. J. Lowe is superintendent. 

The flour mill of the Tennessee Mill Company, 
Estill Springs, Tenn., was destroyed by fire September 
17 with $300,000. The mill was one of the largest in 
the South and had a capacity of 2000 barrels a day. 
The plant will be rebuilt in Chattanooga, Tenn., it is 
reported. R. J. Riddle is owner and D. F. Riddle is 
general manager. 

The Louisville Brazing Machine Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 by William Terry, Joseph L. Haag and John 
C. Krepper. A machine shop will be erected. 

The Jackson Ornamental Iron & Bronze Works, 
Jackson, Tenn., is to install a foundry plant and manu- 
facture its own castings. Most of the equipment 
needed has been purchased, but the company now re- 
quires an overhead traveling crane. 

The Knoxville Smelting & Refining Company, re- 
cently incorporated at Knoxville, Tenn., with $25,000 
capital stock, is operating an experimental plant and 
will continue this work. It will install some additional 
machinery, including a 50-ton unit. 


Hunter Raine, Memphis, Tenn., and others are or- - 


ganizing a company with $250,000 capital stock for the 
purpose of manufacturing a patented hoist for handling 
cotton bales and other bulky freight. Another plant 
may be established in New Jersey to make cotton ship- 


ping tags. 


St. Louis 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., September 23, 1912. 


3usiness in the machine tool market has main- 
tained its satisfactory tendencies in the past week and 
the totals have been good. The territory generally 
tributary to St. Louis has offered orders and inquiries 
in considerable numbers, but as in the recent weeks 
there have been no really large lists of moment. Sec- 
ond-hand tools are keeping pace with the demand for 
new tools and are moving readily. Collections are 
generally satisfactory. 

The Alneeda Mills Company, East St. Louis, IIL, 
C. D. Milleson, president, has let a contract for an 
addition to its plant and will increase the mechanical 
equipment for handling grain, etc. 

The Clark Mining Company, Springfield, Mo., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by S. F. 
Clark, I. N. Smith, C. A. Mabee and C. C. Sanders, to 
develop lead and zinc land acquired by them. 

The Brauer Bros. Mfg. Company, St. Louwis, has 
increased its capital stock from $7,000 to $50,000 for 
the purpose of increasing its equipment for the manu- 
facture of stove parts. 

The Sheffield Creamery Company, Sheffield, IIL, 
has been organized with $61,000 capital stock to equip 
and operate a large creamery with allied industries. 
The incorporators are John Peterson, J. F. Runft, 
John P. Jenson, L. C. Houghton, H. J. Bohart and 
Frank W. Murray. . 

The W. M. Hundley Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of ,000. The 
incorporators are W. M., M. E. and M. H. Hundley. 

The Beye ty ry & Mfg. Company through its 
president, G. “D. “-dnitediticés tiatiNitg, foundry 
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plant at Sixth and Atchison streets, St. Joseph, Mo., is 
to be enlarged and $5,000 expended on a concrete ad- 
dition, which has become necessary by its increased 
volume of business. 

J. W. Frye and others are installing pumps and 
other equipment on property owned by them near 
Carterville, Mo., and will develop a lead and zinc mine 
there, adding further equipment later. 

The Economy Water Heater Company, St. Louis, 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by 
John W. Elleerbrecht, Leo J. Bayer, F. W. Maury, 
George E. Booth and A. D. Tibbals to equip a plant 
for the manufacture of patented water heaters. 

The Lirnizee Hill Mining Company, Carthage, Mo., 
vith $40,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by 
Samuel Blair, H. T. During, Lloyd Cowgill and J. H. 
Millard to equip and develop mining land in the lead 
and zine district. 

The United Railways Company, St. Louis, has 
taken out a permit for the construction of a trans- 
former station which will be equipped with machinery 
or the reduction of the Keokuk, la., hydro-electric 
current to required voltage. 

The J. L. Krez Mfg. Company, St. Louis, manu- 
acturer of insulating material, etc., is remodeling 
new quarters and enlarging its mechanical equipment, 
reparatory to removal to its new location 

The Locomobile Company, incorporated in Vir- 
zinia, has leased quarters in St. Louis for a large 
garage, repair shop and sales room at 3033 Locust 
street. 

The St. Louis Metalware Company, Robert L. 
Niedringhaus, president, has leased property and will 
nstall about $12,000 worth of machinery at 2507 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, for the manufacture of oil tanks, 
metal barrels, etc. 

The United Drug Company, Boston, Mass., at a 
1eeting of its stockholders in St. Louis the past week 
entered upon negotiations for the establishment and 
equipment of a $750,000 drug manufacturing plant at 
St. Louis. 

j..A. Swinehart and H. L. Philo, Akron, Ohio, have 
under negotiation the establishment and equipment 
1 St. Louis of large plant for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires, with facilities for turning out about 
$1,000,000 worth of tires annually. Nelson W. McLeod 
ind M. Eisenstadt of St. Louis are among the incor- 
porators. 

The Manufacturers Railway of St. Louis has asked 
ids for the construction of a machine shop, engine 
house and other buildings to cost $250,000 exclusive 
; the necessary mechanical equipment for which lists 
and specifications will be issued after the contracts for 
the buildings are let. 

The Magnetic Oil & Gas Company, Bridgeport, Ill. 
with $10,000 capital stock, has been organized by Melvin 
P. Stricklin, John Swail and John H. Moore to equip 
and develop oil property owned by them. 

The city of Bevier, Mo., will vote October 8 on a 
proposition to issue bonds for the purchase of the Be- 
vier Electric Light & Power Company’s plant and its 
enlargement after purchase. 

The Gerard B. Lambert Company has acquired a 
20,000-acre tract of land near Elaine, Ark., which will 
’e equipped at once with sawmills, etc., for the cutting 
up of the timber. H. E. Holbrook, G. B. Lambert, 
|. F. Loughborough, of Elaine, are the incorporators. 

J. W. Dension & Co., Helena, Ark., will erect a 
building 30 x 120 ft. and install machinery for a 
daily capacity of 35,000 ft. of timber. 

Announcement is made that the Scoggin Lumber 
Company will rebuild its plant and replace the ma- 
chinery destroyed by fire recently at Mena, Ark. 

The W. A. Matthews Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
is erecting a new stave factory at Fort Smith at a 
cost of $35,000. 

The announcement is made that a packing plant 
with a capacity of 250 to 300 head of hogs and 150 
head of cattle daily and to cost about $50,000 is to be 
erected at Pine Bluff, Ark., by William Cargill, for- 
merly of Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Southern Paper Company, which is building a 
plant at Pascagoula, Miss., is putting in digesters, 
diffusers, etc., in its plant and will utilize about 100 
carloads of equipment in completing the mills. 

The Oklahoma Pressed Brick Company, Kiowa, 
Okla., has been organized by J. F. Waymeir,.C. W. 
Crum, T. B. Edwards, H. B. Rowley and J. W. Cul- 
bertson and will equip a plant at once at clay beds 
owned by them. 

The Guin Gin Company, Wanette, Okla., with $50,- 
000 capital stock, incorporated by Robert Morrison, 
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F. H. Guin and others, will install.a cotton gin 

The Oklahoma Glazed Cement Pipe Compan 
sa. Okla., with $25,000 capital stock, organized }) 
Carter, G. N. Wright and W. A. Brownlee, wil! 
a plant shortly. 

A bond issue of $100,000 recently voted by tl! 
of Purcell, Okla., will be utilized in the construct 
waterworks and an electric light. plant. Bids w 
received October 1 by the mayor. 


Texas 
AustTIn, Tex., September 21, 1912 


That Texas has entered upon an era of electrical d 
velopment is shown by the large increase in the c& 
mand for machinery and equipment of that character. 
Not only has there been inaugurated great activity 
in the construction of interurban electric lines, parti 
ularly in the northern part of the state, but much atte: 
tion is being given to the installation of power plants 
to provide energy for operating irrigation pumping 
plants and other machinery upon farms and in small 
industrial communities in various parts of the common 
wealth. There is also an increase in the demand for 
new equipment for electric lighting plants in the cities 
and towns. The development of irrigation projects in 
the more arid sections of Texas continues unabated. 

The city engineer is preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for the proposed subway which is to be con- 
structed under the network of railroads in the Third 
ward in Fort Worth. It will be about 1ooo ft. long. 

The San Benito Ice & Cold Storage Company will 
erect three icing stations on the line of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railroad at a cost of $150,000. 
One of these stations will be at Bay City, another at 
Harlingen and the third at San Benito. 

W. G. Conroy, of Houston, and associates will in- 
stall a large fiber factory at Langtry. It is their pur- 
pose to utilize the lechuguilla plant as a source of 
obtaining the raw fiber. This plant, which is a species 
of cactus, grows profusely all through this part of the 
state, many millions of acres being covered with it. 
The proposed factory will not only convert the leaves 
into fiber, but will manufacture the product into ropes, 
matting and various other fiber articles. 

D. C. Collier, of San Diego, Cal., and associates, 
who recently purchased a large tract of land near Al- 
buquerque, N. M., will construct a dam for the purpose 
of creating a large water storage reservoir and will 
install a hydroelectric plant. 

Holt, Alvino & Oglesby will install a new ore reduc- 
tion mill at the Langston mine near Pinos Altos, N. M., 
which they recently purchased. 

The Salado Townsite Company has been organized 
at Salado, Texas, to lay out a new townsite and make 
various improvements, including. the installation of 
public utility plants. 

Oscar Pacius and associates will install a plant at 
San Antonio for the manufacture of wax from the can- 
delilla weed. 

The Clarendon Electric Light & Power Company, 
Clarendon, is constructing a system of power transmis- 
sion lines to the farming districts of that section, It is 
also making improvements to its lighting system in 
Clarendon. 

The Austwell Milling & Ginning Company has been 
organized at Austwell with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators are: B. R. Austin, F. B. Lander and 
W. L. Dunson. 

The Plainview Light & Ice Company has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000 for the pur- 
pose of making improvements and extensions to its 
electric light and power plant at Plainview. 

The Sweetwater Ice & Cold Storage Company, 
which has a capital stock of $125,000, will install a large 
ice and cold storage plant at Sweetwater. D. G. Fisher, 
of Dallas, is largely interested in the project. 

The Tyler Electric Street Car Comenny has 
adopted plans for the electric power plant that it will 
install at Tyler. The building will be of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

The ‘Caddo-Clinton Oil & Gas Company has been 
organized for the purpose of operating in the Caddo 
oil field near Marshall, Texas. The incorporators are 
G. W. Brown, Robert Hope and H. T. Lytleton. 

The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railroad 15 
interested in the erection at Bay City of a large plant 
for the pre-cooling of vegetables and fruits. The pro- 
posed plant will cost about $80,000. It will be the sec- 
ond one of its kind to be erected by this company 10 
Texas. 
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The Pacific Coast 


SAN Francisco, Cau., September 17, 1912. 


Large offerings of second-hand tools have until re- 
tly interfered seriously with the sale of new tools 
this market. With the closing out of three large 
nts, the Risdon Iron Works, the Fulton Iron Works 
| the Abner Doble Company, tools valued at nearly 
0,000 have been thrown on the market within a 
iod of about two years. Offerings of miscellaneous 

ill tools are still uncomfortably large, but the 

ier tools and equipment from these plants are now 
ly well cleaned up, and machine tool dealers are 
inning to look for better times. So far no orders 

reported on the recent railroad inquiries, but local 
ps show a greater disposition to buy than for some 

, and sales are gradually improving. 

Woodworking machinery is only moderately ac- 

Numerous improvements are planned for saw- 
n the redwood and sugar pine districts, but lit- 

s being done at this season. A good-sized sash 

loor outfit has just been installed by, the Sunset 

er Company, Oakland. Contractors on various 
lopment projects are still large buyers of gen- 
equipment, especially drilling and rock-handling 
hinery, and there is a good municipal demand for 
machinery. Pumps for irrigation are moving un- 
illy well for this time of year. 

(he Union Iron Works is placing orders for equip- 

for its new power house. Among other items 
hree 450-hp., direct-connected, motor-driven com- 
ors, to be built by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
pany. 

he Western Pacific Railroad has ordered for the 

shops a 120-ton Shaw electric crane, to be 
ted by alternating current motors. This will be 
largest crane in use on the Pacific coast. 

tone & Webster have purchased another large 

pressor and pneumatic tool equipment for drill- 

, etc., in their power development work. 

The American Marble & Mosaic Company, this city, 
nstalling a new gang of marble saws. 

While the M. Rumely Company, LaPorte, Ind., 
ill have the Johnson traction engines made on the 
ast by a local concern for the next five years, it is 
ported that it has plans under way for the installa- 

ff a large shop in this vicinity. 

lhe Rublin quartz mine at Last Chancé on the 

erican River has purchased a large Chicago drill 

t and compressor with waterwheel drive. 

Che Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company is open- 

a new clay deposit on the Tonopah & Tidewater 
ilroad in Nevada. A tramway and other equipment 
being installed. 
rhe city of Sacramento, Cal., is considering the in- 
llation of a street repair plant. 

r. B. Walker is shipping machinery for a new saw- 

ll near Susanville, Cal. 

lt is reported that $100,000 will be spent on im- 
provements to the Southern Pacific Railroad shops 

Tucson, Ariz. 

The Pittsburgh Foundry Company, Los Angeles, 
as been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
by Frank E., H. P. and Walter Burger. 

The Los Angeles Public Service Commission is 
taking figures on an engine, motor and pump outfit, 
duplicating the set now working on the lower San 
Fernando dam. 

The San Joaquin Light & Power Company is pre- 
paring to install a large pumping outfit near Corcoran, 
Cal 

\ new engine is being installed in the Standard Oil 
pumping station at Richmond, Cal. The Standard Oil 
Company is starting construction on an asphalt plant 

its El Segundo refinery, near Los Angeles. 

The letting of contracts for the principal exhibit 
buildings of the Panama-Pacific Exposition will com- 
nence early in November. The first contract ‘let will 

for the machinery building. 


Canada 
WIinnipec, MAN., September 19, 1912. 
The demand for machinery of different kinds, fac- 
tory tools, heating apparatus, etc., appears to increase 
steadily as the season advances. The local houses 
nandling these lines are very busy this week. There 
are indications of great industrial expansion in the 
West. A large number of Eastern and Southern manu- 
tacturers have either bought sites, or are negotiating 


for sites, on which to establish branch factories in the 
different distributing centers of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
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wan and Alberta, and new propositions are looming up 
every day. Figures have recently been compiled in 
Ottawa showing the growth of manufacturing in west- 
ern Canada in the last ten years. In seven of the lead- 
ing centers, for which figures are available at this 
writing, the number of manufacturing establishments 
increased from an aggregate of 180 to 495. The total 
value of the products of those factories rose from $17,- 
500,000 in 1900 to about $69,000,000 in I9gI1. 

The Saskatchewan Terminal Elevators, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, has been incorporated, with a capita! stock of 
$100,000. The company plans to erect termina! cleve- 
tors at Moose Jaw with a total capacity of 2,000,000 
bushels, to be eventually increased to 5,000,000 bushels 

The Canadian Grain Company, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, and one of its purposes is to erect a number 
of grain elevators at different points in the province. 

The flour mill and grain elevators of the Asquith 
Mfg. Company, Asquith, Sask., have been purchased by 
Badger & Sons, of that town. The new owners will in- 
stall a bleaching system and make some improvement: 
in the machinery there now 

A large new company has been formed at Calgary, 
Alberta, known as the Alberta Pacific Grain Company, 
Ltd., with a capital stock of $3,000,000. The president 
of the company is Nicholas Bawlf, Calgary, and the 
general manager, John McFarland. The capital behind 
the deal is from both Canadian and English sources, 
and a large number of grain elevators in Alberta have 
been bought already. It is the intention to build many 
others, and to establish a large terminal elevator at 
Fort William. Several well known capitalists are in- 
terested. 

The Saskatoon Industrial Development & Power 
Company, Ltd., has been organized at Saskatoon, Sask., 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 

The Saskatoon Industrial League, Saskatoon, Sask., 
has arranged to give J. Gordon Hill, proprietor of the 
Saskatoon Lumber Company, in that city, a free site 
of ten acres, on which, with five acres more that he 
has bought, he will erect a sawmill with a capacity of 
60,000 ft. per day, a box factory and a planing mill. 

Hogan & Black, Yorkton, Sask, will establish a 
sash and door factory and a planing mill. 

The Dominion Utilities Mfg. Company, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The lines to be produced are washing ma- 
chines and vacuum washers 

The tar-paper factory of the Paterson Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Boniface, Man., burned a few days ago, with 
a loss of $50,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 

The Gramont Traction Plow Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, is negotiating with the City Council of Moose 
Jaw, Sask., as to terms on which it will establish*a 
branch factory there. The plant proposed would have 
an iron foundry in connection with it. 

The Saskatchewan Creamery Company is prepar- 
ing to establish a $100,000 creamery plant at Moose 
Jaw. 

William Richardson, Portage la Prairie, Man., has 
purchased the property of the Western Radiators, Ltd., 
in that city, and will turn it into a general foundry, to 
be in operation by November 1. Mr. Richardson rep- 
resents a company now being formed in Winnipeg. 

The Union Fibre Company, Winona, Minn., manu- 
facturer of builders’ a ies and felting, proposes to 
establish a factéry in Calgary, Alberta. The plans call 
for a plant to cost in the vicinity of $250,000. 

The Moose Jaw Flour Mills, Ltd., Sask., reported 
last week to be building a large flour mill at Moose Jaw, 
will also erect a grain elevator of about 200,000 bushels 
capacity. 

The Monarch Lumber Company, Ltd., Savona, B. C., 
will erect a new sawmill on the site of the one recently 
burned. 

The town of Port Alberni, B. C., has decided to 
spend $115,000 on a waterworks system. The general 
contractors are Edgell & Dixon, Vancouver. 

The Matthews-Lang Packing Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, is preparing to erect a large cold storage ware- 
house at Fort William. 

The Fabricating Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has completed arrangements for the establishment of 
a Canadian branch plant at Welland, Ont. 

The Standard Motors Company, Ltd., Toronto, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000, to 
manufacture automobiles and will equip a plant for the 
purpose. George S. Skinner, Harry H. Newman and 
George P. McHugh are the provisional directors. 

The Cook-Fitzgerald Shoe Company, C. J. Fitzger- 
ald, manager, London, Ont., is building an extensive 
addition to its plant and will install new machinery 
enabling it to double its present output. 
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The International Malleable Iron Company, Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $250,000 by Charles H. and Richard H. Ivey 
and Edwin C. Mitchell. The company is completing 
arrangements for the erection of a plant. 

The Collie-Cockerill Company, Toronto, manufac- 
turer of office furniture, will build a four-story factory, 
50 x 150 ft. at Aurora, Ont. 


Government Purchases 


WasuincTon, D. C., September 23, 1912. 

The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will open bids October 8, under schedule 4832, 
for the following machine tools to be delivered in 
Brooklyn: One motor-driven screw cutting back 
geared extension gap lathe, two motor-driven tool 
room lathes, one motor-driven column tool room 
shaper, one 30-in. motor-driven radial drill, one 16-in. 
motor-driven high speed sensitive drill, one motor- 
driven universal milling machine, one motor-driven 
emery grinder, and one motor-driven portable boring 
machine; schedule 4841, class 91, two duplex combina- 
tion oil heaters and pumps for delivery to Puget Sound. 

The United States Reclamation Service, Los An- 
geles, Cal., will open bids October 11 for furnishing 
f.o.b. shipping point pumping apparatus, including four 
horizontal centrifugal pumps, gates and foot valves, 
etc. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, will 
open bids October 18, under canal circular 730, for 
structural steel work for 16 permanent shop buildings 
at Balboa, Isthmus of Panama, for the erection of 
crane rails and runways and for furnishing crane equip- 
ment. There are nine overhead electric traveling 
cranes specified, three 60-ton, three 25-ton, two 20-ton, 
one 15-ton and three 2-ton, respectively. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, 
opened bids September 17 under schedule 4790, for de- 
livery to Hingham, Mass., as follows: 

Class 21, one motor-driven geared head engine lathe—Bidder 37, 
Fairbanks Company, Washington, $597; 44, Garvin Machine Com 
pany, New York, $700; 70, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$753 and $808; 90,° Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New Yorl 
$711.50. 

Class 22, one motor-driven universal milling machine—Bidder 18. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $1,337.38 and 
$1,211.63, alternate; 37, Fairbanks Company, Washington, $1,337; 


44, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $1,270; 70, Manning, 
Maxwell & Mcore, New York, $1,365. 


Trade Publications 


Sight Feed Oi] Pump.—Sterling Machine Company, Nor- 
wich, Conn. Bulletin No. 107. Concerned with the model B Ster- 
ling sight feed oil pump, which gives a positive feed with every feed 
or pumping unit. The construction and operation of the pump are 
described at some length, and there is a line drawing showing the 
arrangement of the various working parts 

Steam Puamps.—Pulsometer Steam Pump Company, 17 Bat- 
tery place, New York City. Catalogue No. 18. Size, 6x9 in.; pages, 
50. Discusses fully the field of operation and the different engi- 
neering features of the Pulsometer. Figures and curves showing 
the steam consumption and the cost of operating one of these pumps 
under different conditions as compared with the other types of 
pumps are given. Several novel applications of the pump are dis- 
cussed, the text being supplemented by a number of illustrations 
showing how these different applications have worked out in prac- 
tice, and a number of tables of useful information are included. Ah 
illustrated description of the Pulsometer appeared in The Iron Age, 
September 7, 1911. 

Disk Grinding.—Charles H. Besly & Co., 118 North Clinton 
street, Chicago, Ill. Booklet. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 111. Is a 
treatise on the art of disk grinding with special reference to reduc- 
ing the cost of flat surfacing in machine construction. This is the 
second edition of a booklet which was issued about two years ago, 
that contained 40 pages and 33 illustrations. The present edition 
is almost three times as large and there are 103 illustrations, and 
practically every question that may arise with reference to the use 
of disk grinding machines is answered. There are 17 sections in 
all, each dealing with some phase of the subject, such as the ma- 
chine, its applications, the amount of stock to be removed, the dis- 
tribution of the ground surface, chucking the work, the selection 
of the abrasive circles, etc. Five sections are given over to various 
uses of the machine, such as in the tool room, the wood pattern 
shop, the automobile factory, the gas engine factory and the rail- 
road shop. 

Sand Mixing, Universal Grinding and Shaping and 
Grinding Machines.—William Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Three catalogues. The first, No. 500, pertains to a patent 
gtinding machine for drills, which is made in three different styles 
for handling drills ranging from % to 5 in. in diameter. Two of 
these are power machines, while the third is designed to be used 
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either as an auxiliary to one of the larger ones or to be mounted 
on a separate stand. No. 510 describes and illustrates a universal 
grinding and shaping machine for tools which will finish a! 

of lathe, planing machine, threading, boring and other miscella 
tools. A feature of the catalogue is the reproduction of varioys 
tools handled by it as well as views of the arrangement of the vari. 
ous parts of the machine for the different operations. Some sug- 
gestions on tool dressing are also included. Catalogue No. 1809 
illustrates a centrifugal sand mixing machine for foundry sand, core 
oil and compounds. The Iron Age, January 5, 1911, contained an 
illustrated description of the motor-driven machine, and in addition 
there is a belt-driven style with the pulley either above or below. 

Sand Blast Machines.—Hoevel Sand Blast Machine Com- 
pany, 50 Church street, New York City. Catalogue HS 1912. 
Deals with a line of dustless, self-contained automatic sand blast 
machines. After a brief discussion of the uses of the sand blast, 
the various types of machine are shown. These are made in dif- 
ferent sizes with either sliding or rotary tables. Mention is also 
made of a sand blast tumbling barrel with the sand conveyor in- 
side the machine and a sand blast machine with a stationary nozzle. 

Concrete Mixers.—Blystone Machinery Company, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. Pamphlet. Illustrations ‘and descriptive matter ex- 
plain the operation of an improved type of batch mixer which em- 
ploys the reverse spiral paddle system. These mixers are mounted 
on skids for shop use and on a hand truck, both of these machines 
being driven by a belt connection. A third type is the mounted 
mixer in which the power is supplied by a gasoline engine driving 
through gears and a friction clutch. 

Pneumatic Tools.—Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue L. Supersedes all previous issues and 
relates to the Cleveland line of pneumatic tools which include 
hammers of various types, drilling, flue rolling, tapping, wood bor- 
ing, grinding and ramming machines. Recent additions to the line 
include 5 sizes of foundry rammers, 12 sizes of steel casting 
hammers, concrete bush and buhr stone hammers, drift bolt drivers 
and jam riveting machines. One of the special features of these 
machines is the application of annular ball bearings on the crank- 
shaft. All of the tools are illustrated and briefly described with 
condensed tables of specifications. 

Briquetting Machinery.—William Johnson & Sons, Ltd, 
Armley, Leeds, England, United States Engineering Company, 80 
Wall street, New York City, American representative. Brochure 
B. M. 1. Treats of a line of machinery for briquetting coal, ore, 
coke, cyanide of potassium, carbide of calcium, etc. Either the ovoid 
or rectangular type of briquetting machine can be furnished, both 
of which are illustrated and briefly described. 

Automatic Screw Machine Products.—National-Acme 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Leaflet and sample of work. 
Points out the advantages of using an Acme multiple-spindle auto- 
matic screw machine for the production of such pieces as nut 
blanks, etc. The drilling, facing and chamferring operations were 
done on three blanks simultaneously, and they were cut off in a 
trifle more time than was required to form any one of them, This 
was made possible by taking advantage of the eight tool positions- 
which provided for gang and multiple tooling to finish two and 
three pieces simultaneously, all eight tools being in use at one time. 

Lathe Tool Grinding Attachment.—W. W. Blakely, 100 
Leicester court, Detroit, Mich. Folder. Shows the Rite-Bi-U lathe 
tool grinding attachment which is designed for clamping on the 
lathe. In this way it is possible to keep tools ground ready for 
use, as one is being pointed up while the other is in use. 

Metal Lath.—General Fire Proofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Under Fire.” Gives the results of @ 
fire test which was conducted at Cleveland, June 28 and 29, 1912, 
on six different types of partitions. The specifications under which 
the different partitions were constructed are given and the results- 
of the different tests are mentioned, the text in both cases being 
supplemented by illustrations. 

Air Lift Pamping.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. Form No. 75 superseding No. 74. Size, 6 x 9 
in.; pages, 70. Explains very thoroughly the different methods. of 
air lift pumping employed for waterworks, railroad water tanks, 
irrigation, mine pumping, ice plants, breweries, cold storage and 
packing houses, textile mills, sewerage installations, drydocks, etc., 
and gives figures showing the actual cost of operating various in- 
stallations. The arrangement of the different portions of the sys 
tem as well as the working of the various arrangements is clearly 
brought out by numerous halftone engravings. 

Molding Machines.—Vulcan Engineering Sales Company, 2014 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. Two circulars. V-10 is concerned 
with the Mumford jolt ramming machine which is made in a num 
ber of different sizes and has a capacity ranging from 350 to 9000 
lb. V-18 refers to a core bench jolt ramming machine which is de- 
signed for settling sand into the deep pockets and among the rods 
and wires of small cores. An illustrated description of the latter 
machine appeared in The Iron Age, June 1, 1911. 

Speed Reduction Gears.—Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Company,, 210 North. Carpenter street, Chicago, ill. Catalogue R. 
Covers the IXL line of speed reducing devices which are made i= 
both spur and worm gear types.. The, construction of , both is de- 
scribed at some length, the text being supplemented by line drawings, 
and dimension tables and a price list are included. Mention is 21s 
made of a semi-universal coupling. 





